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Hamilton’s Arithmetics 
. By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph. D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 


A $0.3 TWO-BOOK SERIES 
Primary Arithmetic 0.35 | Meitiensie: See 
Kies iii ee 


School Arithmetic ‘45 Complete Arithmetic .60 


They grow with the child and make him grow. 

They contain only what is thoroughly practical. 

Each page is a distinct advance over what comes before, yet is not too 
difficult for the child to understand. 





Each year develops a distinct mastery of new conditions, new. processes, 
new applications. 

The child’s mind is so trained that he instinctively takes the shortest cuts to 
correct solutions. 





The books make the brain the center, and allow the child to use the 
pencil only as a convenience when the number is too large or the prob- 


lem too intricate to carry in the mind. 





The examples and problems are awakening and attractive, developing and 
sensible, abundant and adequate, and are just the kind that any one is 
daily obliged to perform. 








The processes taught are only those recognized to be the best. 
Algebra is wisely and discriminately introduced. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


























A Lead Pencil 


A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. If you start right, it is com- 


paratively easy to keep right. @ Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


DIXON'S 


- BEGINNERS 


remGvin > 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire twelve months. 








The generous proportions of this pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether 
they are interested in drawing or writing. It rests the tired hand of the child, as 
well as being a great help to the teacher. 

It was Froebel who said: ‘As the beginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of education are of most importance.” 


Former State Superintendent Stetson, of Maine, said: “No school can do its 
best work unless it is the pride of the people who support it.’ Then think how 
much greater that pride will be if DIXON’S PENCILS are not only recom- 
mended but. used throughout that school.’ 


Samples that will surprise you will be sent to any teacher who mentions this 
publication and encloses sixteen cents in stamps. 
e * 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
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How to make the most of the work in reading— 
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Why Contagious Diseases 
Are So Quickly Transmitted | 


In Schoolrooms 


Fi DUCATORS are rapidly coming to a 
realization of the fact that “dust” is 
the principal cause of disease transmission 
among school-children. The floors in school- 
rooms are bare, and when large numbers 
of pupils are assembled the constant motion 
of feet produces a continuous circulation of 
dust. From tests made with dust collected 
from schoolrooms and other places of public 
assembly, it has been found that with the 
dust were uncountable myriads of disease 
germs—bacilli of Tuberculosis, Typhoid 
Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and other 
dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to avoid 
the dangers of dust-poisoning, it is not only 
necessary to provide a system of ample 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood 
floors in such a way that dust and germs 
cannot pollute the atmosphere. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved it- 
self a perfectly satisfactory dust-preven- 


tive. By keeping the floors at a proper 
degree of moisture the dressing catches and 
holds every particle of dust and every germ 
coming in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of dust 
and number of organisms which would set- 
tle on a given surface. Results prove that 
the dust from floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing is twelve times greater in 
weight than that collected from untreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the bal- 
ance of disease-laden dust in the rooms 
with untreated floors was _ circulating 
through the air, because even after settling 
on the floor every current of air would 
disturb it and start it afloat again. An- 
other test proved that dust once settled 
upon a floor treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing remained there, and a bacteriologi- 
cal examination demonstrated that 97% 
per cent. of all the disease-germs caught 
with the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also prevents 
the wood from splintering and cracking. 

ile Standard Floor Dressing is not 
intended for use in the home, it is intended 
for use in public buildings of every de- 
scription. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers 
in every locality, and may be had in full 
barrels, half-barrels, one-gallon and _ five- 
gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year give 
best results, and when spread with the 
patent Standard Oiler may be used very 
economically. 

In order to convince those who are really 
interested, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Select one floor or corridor in any 
building under your supervision, and we 
will dress that floor with Standard Floor 
Dressing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and for tes- 
timonials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CoO. 
(Incorporated) 





| Roland, 
| George and the Dragon in Eng- 
|land, and Chevalier Bayard of | 
| France, have been gathered to- 
|gether in “Page, Esquire and | 
| Knight,” compiled by Marion | 
| Florence Lansing, the latest ad-| 
dition to the Open Road Li-| 


| The Girl with the Goats 


| Have you seen Maurnah, Maur- 
na 


Maurnah, the girl with the 
goats, 

Whose step was like silk o’ the 
thistle 


That over the bogland floats? 
Her voice had the bit of the 
peat-stream 
As she pass’d in the dawn- 
light blue— 
But the goats came down lone- 
ly an’ bleatin’ 
As the sun set o’er dark Slieve 
Dhu. 


Have you seen Maurnah, Maur- 
nah, 
Maurnah with eyes sweet an’ 
wild, 
That the folk in the cabins oft | 
nam’d her 
The changeling, 
Do you think that the Wee Folk | 
have call’d her, 
For I mind that I’ve seen} 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm 





the fairy | . 
child? Pears 


her, too 
| Stand list? nin’, an’ list’nin’, an’ 
list’ nin’, 
An’ lookin’ towards dark| 
Slieve Dhu? 


Have ve seen Maurnah, Maur-_ 


The selection of 
is a_ perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 


evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 





Sure te gots reall ISAAC PITMAN 


An’ the ‘ould one’s that restless 
an’ wand’rin’ 
— — bed in the bracken 
rig 
It seems one she’s lookin’ for 


Maurnah 
The ould fold-yard 


little 
thro’— 
But ochone! if the Wee Folk 
have charm’d her 
They’ll keep her on dark | 
Slieve Dhu. 
—London Evening Standard. | 





The great lessons of loyalty 


to truth and honor, and service | 


to one’s fellow-men, have never 








been more alluringly taught | 


thur and his Knights of the | 
|Round Table, Gallant Prince | 
The Crusaders, St. | 


brary Series. The stories are 
'taken from original sources and 
|told with a rare simplicity. 


| They give an unusually vivid, - 


|idea of the tourney and joust, | 


/and the meaning of Knighthood. | 
| Price, 35 cents. (Ginn and 
|Company, Boston.) 


than in the tales of chivalry. | 
The best of these tales,—those | 
|which cluster about King Ar- | 
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The Pill and the Coating 


Interest is a great time-saver. With interest 
back of them, tasks are accomplished more 
quickly, more efficiently than otherwise. If a 
teacher wastes time by efforts to keep children 
interested, she either has a wrong notion of the 
character and purpose of interest, or else she 
lacks the skill to apply her understanding of 
interest. 

There is a tendency among teachers to treat 
inanimate objects as animate, and frogs and 
beetles and flowers are made to feel and speak 
and act as human beings. This is well enough 
to do occasionally, as training in the apprecia- 
tion of poetry. As a regular procedure it is 
mischievous. It blurs knowledge, clogs the in- 
tellect, and dulls the emotions by the monotony 
of the appeals. 

Science has its poetry, no doubt, but science 
itself must be known, before its poetry can be 
appreciated. Huxley may bow his head in rev- 
erence, on pondering the mysteries of proto- 
plasm, but the savage who trembles on behold- 
ing a solar eclipse is—just a savage. One of 
the very things the school ought to accomplish 
is to substitute poetry for superstition. The 
road from the latter to the former leads thru 
the land of stern realities. 

Let us teach facts as facts. Realities have a 
fascination of their own. The problem is to 
have our children become interested in them 
for their own sake, and not because of the sheen 
of the symbolical varnish upon them. 

To be interested in a thing is to appreciate it 
for what it is; hence to interest a pupil in a 
topic to be learned, means to have him get hold 
of it and value it as a possession worth keeping. 

We must get deluded teachers away from the 
idea that sugar-coating lessons is making them 
interesting. Humoring pupils is not interest- 
ing them. Interest is virile. It has in it the 
essence of will. Where the essence is lacking, 
instruction is of little avail. 
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What Language Shall Be Studied? 


The swing of the pendulum has brought us 
back to the discussion of the value of the clas- 
sics to the schools. Not so very many years ago 
we were urged to begin Latin in the grammar 
schools. Now there are voices heard from the 
camp of the very guardians of the classics, 
questioning the desirability of continuing 
classical languages and literature in secondary 
schools. A teacher of the classics in New 
York University goes so far as to depreciate the 
culture value of Homer and Plato. This is no 
doubt the fault of the pendulum, which, in its 
backward sweep, has a way of going beyond 
the line of reason and good sense. 

The only question is as to the value of Latin 
and Greek as languages, when compared with 
the demands made upon the schools by the pres- 
ent civilization. In fact, since compulsory Greek 
has been abolished as “not adapted for ordinary 
minds,” the question is with regard to Latin 
only. 

The best contribution that has appeared in 
many years with regard to classical study in 
the schools is an article by Arthur C. Benson, in 
The Nineteenth Century and After, for Novem- 
ber and reprinted in Educational Foundations 
for January. Mr. Benson argues that “if a boy 
is to be trained to take an efficient place in the 
world, he must be trained to do what he is go- 
ing to do.” 

No more authoritative statement can be 
found, relating to the training of the twentieth 
century boys in classics, than that of Mr. Ben- 
son. He found by experience “that a classical 
training did not in most cases lead to practical 
efficiency, and, what was more melancholy still, 
it did not even seem to lead to classical effi- 
ciency” The point is crushingly enforced by 
the declaration that “any education which does 


.nhot produce some degree of efficiency is not only 


a wrong system, but a fraudulent system.” 
Mr. Benson’s article must be read in full by 
those who may want to differ from these points. 
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Russia’s Greatest Teacher, Leo. Tolstoi, in Peasant 
Garb. From a Crayon Sketch by M. Widhopff. 
[Tolstoi Died at Astapowo, on November 20, 1910.] 


Here we can refer only briefly to a few of his 
conclusions, without presenting the arguments 
back of them. 

On the constructive side of his contribution, 
Mr. Benson calls emphatic attention to the 
“paramount necessity, in education, of having 
to deal with a language not one’s own, both as 
a mental stimulus and as a mental corrective.” 
Proceeding from the belief “that most minds 
are not elastic enough to take in more than a 
single alien vocabulary, and that real familiar- 
ity with one vocabulary is worth a hundred 
times more than an indistinct acquaintance 
with two or three vocabularies,” he proposes 
concentration upon one alien language, and sug- 
gests French as best suited to the purpose. 

“T would concentrate,” he writes, “all lin- 
guistic and literary study, up to the age of fif- 
teen, on English and French, together with 
simple history and geography, arithmetic, and 
elementary science; and at that age I would be- 
gin bifurcation. If it is clear that there is lin- 
guistic aptitude, I would go on possibly to Ger- 
man; if there is both linguistic and literary ap- 
titude, I would add Latin or Greek, or even both, 
but in that case probably omitting German.” 

With us in America, so-called political con- 
siderations—meaning that the voters want to 
be humored—make the selection of the “one 
alien language” a most difficult one to solve for 
the country at large. New Orleans would choose 
French, Albuquerque Spanish, Los Angeles 
either Spanish or Italian, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati German, Duluth Swedish. But what 
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will Chicago do? There was a time when Ger- 
man held full sway. Now the three hundred 
and fifty thousand Poles would no doubt rise up 
in arms against the usurpation by German of 
the right of way. New York would be rent by 
sectional strifes. The Jews constitute the pre- 
ponderance of any people represented in the 
cosmopolis. Italians come next. Germans are 
probably third in numbers. There are sections 
where everything is Bohemian, others where 
Greeks dominate, Russians have their quarter, 
so have the Hungarians, Swedes, Armenians 
and Chinese. 

If it is best to have but one alien language 
learned, what about the children whom neces- 
sity compels to use two languages? Montreal 
and Quebec, Milwaukee and Cincinnati can set- 
tle the difficulty easily. It is in the modern Ba- 
bels that the choice would be attended by much 
embarrassment. Here the suggestion by Mr. 
Benson will be found helpful. 

French is best adapted, all points considered, 
for the purposes of school study. Its introduc- 
tion would, moreover, arouse less antagonism 
than that of any other language. The claims 
for its adoption are earnestly commended to 
school authorities. 

The study of the foreign language should be 
begun not later than the seventh school year. 
Such study is not only desirable, but ‘“‘of para- 
mount necessity,” as Mr. Benson has shown. 
Let this be French, unless the preponderance of 
one particular alien language spoken in a local- 
ity makes it desirable, for purposes of economy 
and the better co-operation of home and school, 
to let it be chosen for that particular place. 
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Course of the Greatest Astronomical Event of 1910. 




















Cheerful Confidences 


Mixed Up in a Woman Scrape 


It’s a raw and vulgar heading, isn’t it? Ever 
hear the phrase used in connection with a 
schoolman? You have. 

Listen. 

You’ve heard it said that a public-school 
teacher’s life is mostly gray; no red days or 
golden in it, not even tragedy, but dull dead 
and drab commonplace. 

I recall a case of another color. I presume 
a good many of you can parallel it in your own 
recollections. 

Call him Scranton. That’s as good a name 
as any to prevent the curiously impertinent 
from losing the point of the story thru concern 
for personalities. 

Scranton was what I would call a strong 
schoolman. He had brains, native force, enthu- 
siasm, balance, resource and devotion to the 
solid side of school service. He looked a man 
and acted one. But he had no arts of the poli- 
tician. He spoke briefly and frankly, taking 
the opposite side of view from a superintendent 
or a trustee as readily as he would agree with 
the same when he thought as they did. This, 
as you and I know, is an absurd stand for a man 
to take who wishes to avoid trouble. It may 


satisfy one’s manhood, but it is a luxury which 
a person who intends to continue serving school 


children cannot afford any more than he may 
keep an automobile. 

Scranton was so able a man that by our pit- 
iable American custom he was not uncommonly 
alluded to as “too good for a school job,”—as 
if any man could be too able or too devoted for 
such a cause! Since he was alert, brilliant and 
inventive, he was conspicuous. Since he was 
conspicuous he was a target for official spleen. 
You do not evidence any surprise at this. That’s 
the regrettable thing about our school systems. 
They grow hate and envy and an itch to pull 
down any one who is different. Superintend- 
ents’ offices are mushroom cellars for contempt- 
ible gossip. From clerk to head man they talk 
beneath their breaths with knowing looks and 
impressive innuendoes. Characters are ruined 
in sewing-circles; good names are somewhat 
smeared in newspaper-rooms; but of all the 
places where the art of mean talk behind the 
back is perfected up to the minute, give me the 
administrative offices of a department of edu- 
cation. 

Scranton was deficient in obeisance. He 
neglected to frequent the head offices and con- 
tribute small talk to the stock in trade. He de- 
veloped the foolish notion that his loyalty be- 
longed more to the service of the children of 
his district than to the system. He found him- 
self in the position of standing between his 
school and the superintendent. How do you 
account for the fact that you have seen so many 
masters in that situation? 


You are in for hard going when you get upon 
the defensive. They begin to work the by-laws 
on you. No one yet was ever able to do school 
work and observe all the by-laws. You know 
that. If a man is right with his superiors he 
has plain sailing whatever he does or doesn’t 
do; but once get out with the head men, and 
no matter how good the teaching in your insti- 
tution is, they’ll trip you in some rule some- 
where and throw you down and trample on your 
face. In business it is not so bad. Results 
will justify any honest methods you may use. 
Your employer will compliment you upon it. 

But all the school superintendents I have 
known hold up one finger and impressively de- 
fend obedience as superior to any results that 
could by any other means accrue. I, as super- 
intendent, would insist first that you mind Me; 
then, let results follow. 

Scranton had too little respect for the cor- 
rection microbe in the superintendent’s system. 
Scranton visited schools. He adopted the best 
and brightest things. He knew he was running 
a good school. So did I. I believe it was the 
brightest and best school in our city, withal it 
was in the poorest and most wretched corner 
of it. But Burbage, superintendent, sneered at 
it to board members, to teachers and to other 
principals. Burbage could go thru Scranton’s 
school stone-blind to any excellence in it, and 
could find enough defects to bring him to his 
favorite sentence: “This is positively the worst 
work in this city.” 

Scranton didn’t fight. I never could under- 
stand why. He looked just the sort of man who 
would. Nor did he play the usual game of 
counter-influence with members of the board 
and prominent citizens. He got no distin- 
guished speakers to address the school; he per- 
suaded no superior to suggest any striking fea- 
ture for the school so as to reflect luster back 
upon the alleged originator. Few of the trus- 
tees knew Scranton even by sight. 

But the schoolmen talked about his school 
as something strong and good. This irritated 
the superintendent. The more Scranton was 
hounded, the more obsessed he became with the 
foolish idea that he could win out by working 
harder for his school-children. He bought tools 
with his own money and got the youngsters 
after hours to making-benches and to acquiring 
the skill of manual-training, just coming into 
vogue then in St. Louis and Cleveland. The 
superintendent ordered the outfit taken from 
the schoolhouse. Scranton continued the class 
in his own house. 

He had a reading club that met there one 
night a week. He had a complete book of arith- 
metic concerned with household and local prob- 
Jems. It was mimeogranhed sheet by sheet by 
Scranton himself. so that each pupil could have 
one. The sunerintendent threw it out. It is 
so long ago that all this happened that ? cannot 
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remember all the petty pin-pricks and interfer- 
ences Scranton had from above. I’m writing 
this from memory, fortified by not so very com- 
plete notes of my memorable talk with him 
as I wrote it in my diary upon a notable 
Sunday. 

Suffice it to say, Scranton was sneakingly per- 
secuted for the same reason that other school- 
men are persecuted ; he had ideas, he was devel- 
oping power as an organizer of education. The 
head man was jealous of anyone who showed 
signs of attracting attention. 

Now comes a new man into the situation: a 
little Irish saloon-keeper who was elected an 
alderman. Suppose his name was Terrence 
Carey. The next thing we knew there was a 
proposition to supplant Scranton’s old wooden 
barracks with a modern brick schoolhouse, with 
workshops for the boys and kitchens for the 
girls. cranton suffered torments. Every 
fiber of him loathed the business Carey fol- 
lowed. Scranton felt that corner saloon to be 
as great a menace to his work as if the building 
had been a fort with every gun trained on his 
own institution. But Carey had the pull, and 


he had the energy and he had the luck to get 
his schoolhouse project thru the board of edu- 
cation—workshops, sewing-rooms and all, the 
very kind of building Scranton most desired, as 
if he had drawn the plans of it himself. Then, 
by a remarkable turn of fate, Carey dropped 
dead. Scranton realized that the building proj- 


ect was in the hands of-indifferent men. For 
the first time in his life he began to call for 
help. He waited on ministers, citizens, socie- 
ties, charitable women, members of the board 
and politicians. He argued and pleaded for the 
continuance of the work. 

But always he encountered somewhere the 
arguments of the superintendent against the 
expenditure of money for that district. The 
schoolhouse there was good enough. The work 
in that school was poor. The membership 
would fall off. Factories were being built in 
the district to drive out tenement-houses. In 
a few years there would be no need of a school 
there at all. One day the school board re- 
scinded the former resolutions authorizing the 
erection of a new building for the Sheridan 
School. They squared things with the archi- 
tect by authorizing the construction of substan- 
tially the same schoolhouse on the opposite side 
of the city in an aristocratic neighborhood. A 
few months later we were all startled to hear 
that Scranton had failed of a re-election, and 
after that, quickly and surely the rumor went 
round, traceable directly to headquarters, that 
he had been “mixed up in a woman scrape.” 

I told my wife all that I had heard, and she 
said that the only decent thing for me to do 
was to stand by Scranton; that I must go to 
his house and tell him I had full confidence in 
him. I did go to see him, prepared to find him 
broken and distressed. On the contrary, he 
seemed like a man who had iust had a big for- 
tune left him. It was Sunday. but he was in 
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overalls nailing up packing-boxes and helping 
his wife preparatory to moving out. 

“Come in, Brooks,” he shouted. “You're a 
good excuse for me to break away from this 
Sunday-busting job.” 

We went upstairs to his combination work- 
shop and library. He got a pipe and some to- 
bacco and said, “I know you don’t smoke, 
Brooks. Neither did I for seven years, but I 
have my freedom now and I’ve got to do some- 
thing real devilish to celebrate with.” 

I couldn’t help thinking of my wife’s favorite 
exclamation, ‘What good times the wicked have 
and how they seem to enjoy them!” 

“Scranton,” I said, “I’ve come to tell you that 
whatever anyone may say: “4 

He interrupted me. “They say,” he declared, 
“that I’m mixed up in a woman scrape.” 

“T don’t believe anything of the sort,” I said. 

“But it’s true,” he answered without a trace 
of apology. “Brooks,” he went on, “there’s 
something about you that makes a fellow will- 
ing to tell you everything, and I’ll give you the 
whole story; but don’t you breathe a word of it 
here. ‘Let these official gabblers guess and fab- 
ricate to their hearts’ content. 

“Now, you know that I came to this school 
to do good service. You know what salary we 
get and you know that it isn’t more than I could 
make at some other business. There’s no use 
discussing that. I taught that school because 
I felt I had acall. Didn’t I?” 

“Yes, I truly believe you did.” 

“Of course you believe it. What else in 
God’s world could have induced me to sweat and 
slave and suffer? Well, what have I got? I’ve 
lost a good part of my health, haven’t I? Look 
at that arm, fat and flabby. Look at my skin, 
lacks air and sun. I can’t eat as I should. I’ve 
had no exercise. I’ve staid indoors and clung 
to my desk nights and days and Sundays. I’ve 
made no friends; too busy. I’ve been the pub- 
lic’s slave.” 

“But you’ve won the affection of the children 
and the people of your district.” 

“T have done nothing of the sort. Not one 
soul has come to me but you and one other, to 
say a word of regret at my departure. I’ve 
had no social life. I’ve not been a man among 
men. I’ve been a grindstone turner, on the 
theory that right is bound to triumph. Do your 
work and never mind the consequences, has been 
my practice, but the result of it you see right 
now. Well, you recall the opening that came 
to me when Terrence Carey died. I couldn’t 
turn in and help a public enemy like him to get 
a schoolhouse for our district, could I? But 
when he considerately burst a blood-vessel in 
his sin-soaked head he threw the chance into 
my hands, didn’t he? And Burbage blocked 
the path every time! 

“Was there a parent who would do anything 
to get us that buildine? Was I going to organize 
those kids into netition bands and send them 
out begging for signatures? How long would 
it take to see thru a scheme like that? Was 
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there a teacher in the whole number who of- 
fered to make any representation to the board 
when they knew that Burbage was against me? 
There was one, just one, and I persuaded her 
not to do it, for I knew and she knew that he 
would follow every soul who dared to disagree 
with him until he had them all driven out of 
the system. There was one woman of the lot 
who understood me. Do you think my wife 
knows what I’ve gone thru? Do you think I’d 
whine at home about my job at school? Not in 
a thousand years. One woman at school under- 
stood without being told. How do you suppose 
Terrence Carey had the brains to plan exactly 
the type of building I wanted? He didn’t have 
them. This woman lent hers. That’s how my 
plans got proposed by a saloon politician I 
wouldn’t be seen with. Well, he died. I tried 
to carry them thru. Burbage beat me. 

‘All the teachers told me how sorry they felt. 
I stayed late the day the papers told of the 
knockout of our building. I cleaned up all the 
hundred fag-ends of fool details they have prin- 
cipals do nowadays, and I couldn’t go home. 
What was the use of going home? The ground 
was cut from under me. I was a failure. I 
was absolutely alone in a world crowded with 
people. I put my elbows on the desk and my 
face in my hands and just stopped thinking,— 
had a long spell of absolutely nothing happen- 
ing. She saw meso. Must have stayed in that 
building to see me sit that way. Brooks, you’re 
a clean-minded cuss and understand what I 
mean. 

‘“‘When I started home it was after six o’clock 
and dark. I went thru the park and along the 
lake shore. That woman followed me. Hardly 
anyone goes down to the shore that time of the 
year after dark. I stood there by the wall and 
looked out over the blackness and she came up 
to me. I’m no lady’s man, as you know well 
enough. She said to me, ‘Are you all right?’ 
Understand? What she said was, ‘Are you all 
right?’ Now who else had asked me whether 
I was all right or not? Nobody up to now. 
You were the sort of fellow, Brooks, that would 
naturally have asked me something like that, 
but you didn’t. 

“Well, I was down, of course, but not so down 
that my nearness to a lot of deep, black water 
need have caused any remark, but this woman 
had taken the trouble to follow me and ask 
whether I was all right. She talked to me 
about two minutes, I should think, to the ef- 
fect that whether a man won or not was the 
thing. Why should we win? If we won every- 
thing, there would be nothing else to fight for 
and we would all dry up and blow away. ‘And 
that’s all now,’ she said, ‘but give me your 
hand.’ Brooks, that was very strange. I was 
not the one who said ‘give me your hand.’ A 
woman said it to me. And now honest, 


Brooks, if a good woman or a bad woman said, 
‘Give me your hand,’ just then, I would have 
stretched it out to her. . 
“So there I stood with a woman holding my 
hand, and we looked out over the dark water, 
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and who of all the world do you think came 
along? Why should anyone have come there 
after dark at dinner-time in March? Well, it 
was Mulch, member of the school board. Re- 
member the boy I had that drew a knife on a 
teacher and I licked him? Remember Mulch 
tried to have me disciplined for it and I beat 
him out? Well, Mulch, driven by the devil 
himself, I guess, came up the gravel path back 
of us and saw a man and a woman holding 
hands and looking out over the water. She rec- 
ognized him as he came under the lamp-post 
fifty feet away. She sensed in about a quarter 
of a second the whole consequences of having a 
board member see a woman teacher and a 
marked principal together. She said under her 
breath, ‘It’s Mulch; lean way over the wall and 
be looking down.’ 

“Instead of that my usual demon of perver- 
sity took hold of me, and I turned squarely 
around to wait for Mulch to come up. As soon 
as he recognized me I saw it was a fool thing 
to do, ‘because I wouldn’t be the one to suffer 
alone the consequences that a foul-minded cur 
like him could set a-going. So what was I to 
do? Only one thing, of course. I said to her, 
‘Good-night; go home, and walked up to the 
Honorable Hiram and stood in front of him, 
and would you believe it? He started to follow 
her, and I grabbed him. He struck at me and 
I let him have two or three across the face, and 
I held onto him for fully fifteen minutes— 
plenty of time for any one to get blocks away 
from the park. 

“They summoned me before the committee. 
Say, I had the time of my life. Those old car- 
rion crows had their mouths all set for the 
raciest scandal of the season. I paralyzed them 
by refusing to deny a thing. 

“Mulch told them he had seen me taking lib- 
erties with a woman, and had enabled her to 
make her escape, and had thrashed me for it. 
They asked him who she was. He preferred 
that her name be not mentioned. They threat- 
ened me with dismissal. To that, too, I had 
nothing to say except that as Mr. Mulch’s testi- 
mony showed that the woman had been unable 
to defend herself it might militate against her 
if busybodies, excited by a publication of their 
findings, were to set about discovering who she 
was. Well, when she learned I was to go, she 
was for going to the board to tell the truth. 
‘Truth,’ I said to her, ‘truth? Do you think 
that aggregation would know what to do with 
truth? Why, bless your heart, how long would 
your character last in that nest? Don’t you 
tickle their vanities by letting them think they 
have found out anything. The most lynx-eyed 
teacher in this school trying for years to deter- 
mine who the favorites are in this place have 
given up in despair, and if in any way you have 
had the slightest unintentional influence in get- 
ting me turned out of here a little while before 
the inevitable dismissal came, feel that you 
have done me a service.’ ‘I guess you are 
right,’ she said. 

“So there, Brooks, is the whole affair, frank 
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and honest and complete, but you must not 
tell it even to your wife, for no one will believe 
that this is all! 

“I’m not shedding a single tear at being 
kicked out. This sort of thing is happening 
everywhere there is a school system. You put 
a lot of men in charge of schools where they are 
so busy that they haven’t time to fight properly, 
then you put a man over them and men over 
him with nothing to do but to find fault. The 
more you find the more you irritate the folks 
you ought to be helping. When here and there 
a man is irritated into answering back, you 
fire him, but if he won’t answer back you lay 
for him and then fire him all the harder. I like 
children. I’d like to serve them, but I now 
know my limitations. I’m not willing to be a 
milksop any longer. Give the next man a 
chance. For me it’s back to the farm where 
there are sun and rain and fresh air and man’s 
work and natural successes and failures, not 
these contemptible weaknesses of petty men en- 
trusted with power over your uprising and 
downsetting from the day you enter public serv- 
ice until they throw you out.” 

So there’s your story of my friend Scranton, 
told twenty-five years afterward. There have 
been other men thrown out of schools since then 
for being mixed up in a woman scrape, I won- 
der how many of them unjustly, how many of 
them properly. And if the latter, I wonder how 
many got into their trouble thru discovery in 
their time of despair by some woman who un- 
derstood. 

God save us all. We have made educational 
service so often dreary and unmanly and un- 
attractive to those virile and adventurous spir- 
its which a live work should have, that we 
have driven some men, hungry for sympathy, 
into grave mistakes. Nevertheless, are their 
mistakes to be repeated by others year after 
year? Oh, no, Horatio, for God made man 
with vision looking both before and after. 

THE CHEERFUL CONFIDANT. 


Rest Rule for Teachers 


William Estabrook Chancellor, in his re- 
cently published book called “Class Teaching 
and Management,” gives some advice to teach- 
ers on the important subject of rest, in which 
he makes use of some physiological laws not 
generally known. “Physiologists discriminate 
eighteen periodicities,” he writes. ‘Don’t ex- 
pect to feel well at 11 a. m., at 4 p. m., or from 
11 p. m. to 5 a. m.—the diurnal triple rhythm; 
or on Saturdays, the seven-days’ rhythm, or 
for one week in every twenty-nine days, the 
moon-month rhythm; or in August and in 
April, the seasonal double rhythm; or, if a man 
of English descent, when 22, 30, 39-40, 54-56 
years of age; if a woman, at 19, 27, 36, 44-46 
years of age. Every human being should rest 
every seventh year, especially women school- 
teachers.” 
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The Teacher’s Tiring Tongue 


I have just read, in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
November, under the title, “The Teacher’s Tir- 
ing Tongue,” the article by “The Cheerful Con- 
fidant,” and I was greatly pleased with it. It 
is full of suggestion, has many fine touches, 
and makes me think. 

These questions arise in my mind: What is 
the difference between talking and writing? Is 
a lecture worth anything? What amount of 
benefit do we receive from a lecture? In what 
Way are we more benefited by reading a lecture 
than in listening to it? 

Do not men go forth every day talking to the 
people? Are there not thousands upon thou- 
sands of pulpits filled every seventh day, year 
after year, by men who are talking to the 
people? 

Did Horace Mann talk too much? Colonel 
Parker? W. T. Harris?—and thousands of 
other men all over the globe? 

Did Christ, Mohammed, Zoroaster not change 
the thought of the world by talk? Did not the 
old Greeks do most of their instructing by talk? 
Some of the best teachers the world has known 
had not a book in the hands of their pupils. 
Peter the Hermit stirred all Europe by talk, 
and put on foot ene of the greatest movements 
the world has known. Thousands of men have 
been immured in dungeons, broken upon the 
rack, burned at the stake for talking, because 
talking had such influence upon the listeners 
as to change their whole mode of thought. 

Tyrants feared the men who could talk; 
thrones tottered and fell under talk. 

But it is not necessary to go further into de- 
tail to show that talk, from the heart, by the 
man who is full of the subject and has a pur- 
pose, is tremendous. 

’Tis not the talk that dwarfs, but the kind of 
talk that awakens or puts to sleep. 

Maybe the talk that Mr. “Cheerful Confi- 
dant” gave to his teachers was not of the right 
kind; “it would not wash,” had no mordant in it. 

A teacher who talks judiciously can stir his 
class to action and make the pupils do and think 
as nothing else can. A gabbler is another 
thing. 

Mr. “Cheerful Confidant’s” talk thru your 
paper wakened me up and put me to thinking. 
He gave us a splendid talk, and I have enjoyed 
it hugely. 


Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 


Poles in the United States 

There are over 3,500,000 Polish people in the United 
States, and there are over three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand Polish people in Chicago. Of these, 85 
per cent do not read English and there are fully 50 
per cent who do not speak the English language. There 
are over one hundred and seventy-five thousand Polish 
children attending parochial schools, and they all have 
their societies connected with school and church work. 















JANUARY 2 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
Out of Eternity 
This new day is born; 
Into Eternity 
At night will return. 
—THOMAS CARLYLE. 








JANUARY 3 


Man’s business here is to know for the sake 
of living; not to live for the sake of knowing. 
—FREDERIC HARRISON. 






JANUARY 4 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains 
—AARON HILL. 









JANUARY 5 


Don’t tell me of luck, for it’s judgment and 
pluck 
And a courage that never will shirk; 
To give your mind to it and know how to do it 
And put all your heart in your work. 
—ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 








JANUARY 6 


Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor—all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 


-_FRANCES SARGENT OsGoop. 











JANUARY 9 
I believe that any man’s life will be filled with 
constant and unexpected encouragements, if'he 
makes up his mind to do his level best each day. 
—BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 













JANUARY 10 


Those who wrought with soul aflame 
At honest daily work—then found it fame. 


—HENRY T. M. BELL. 











JANUARY 11 


To be ever beloved, one must be agreeable. 
There is no such thing as being agreeable with- 
out a thoro good-humor, a natural sweetness of 
temper, enlivened by cheerfulness. 


—LADY MARY MONTAGU. 












Memory Gems for January 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted.) 
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JANUARY 12 
Life is so short for us all; let us make the 
most of it for ourselves and for each other. 
—SiR WALTER BESANT. 


JANUARY 13 
Touch life anywhere with the imagination 
and it turns to gold, or into something less ma- 
terial and perishable. 
—HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 







JANUARY 16 


To be of service is a solid foundation for con- 
tentment in this world. 
—CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


JANUARY 17 


The most satisfactory thing in all this earthly 
life is to be able to serve our fellow-beings. 
—CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


JANUARY 18 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer. 
—SARAH K. BOLTON. 


JANUARY 19 


Know the true value of time; snatch, seize, 
and enjoy every moment of it. 
—PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE. 


JANUARY 20 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers. 
—GERALD MASSEY. 


JANUARY 23 


A man cannot be strong unless he is genuine. 
—IRVING BATCHELLER. 


JANUARY 24 


Be mine to lighten pain and wrong, 
Still letting fall a hopeful lay— 
Cheer up, cheer up! 
—RICHARD MILTON. 


JANUARY 25 


Would you have pleasant yesterdays and wel- 
come to-morrows, let to-day be busy and con- 
tent. —DANIEL GARRISON BRINTON. 


JANUARY 26 


Go stand erect in manhood’s pride, 
Be what a man should be. 
—ROBERT NICOLL. 
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JANUARY 27 


Get your eyes open as wide as you can to be- 
hold the truth of nature and the beauty of the 
Lord, but shut them tight upon visions of sin 
and shame. 

—WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


JANUARY 30 


The world’s full of fairies, 
As all the children know; 
They patter in the raindrops; 
They float on flakes of snow. 
They spin the cobweb-curtains 
Across the summer grass, 
And fill the thirsty flower-cups 
With dewdrops as they pass. 
—WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 
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JANUARY 31 


The strength of the Infinite, the love of the 
All-Father will conquer—and that love and that 


strength are for you. 
—EDNA LYALL. 


TOAST TO THE FLAG 


Your Flag, and my Flag, and now it flies to-day 

In your land and my land, and half a world away. 

Rose red and blood red, its stripes forever gleam. 

Soul white and snow white, the good forefathers’ dream. 

Sky blue and true blue, with stars to gleam aright. 

A gloried guidon in the day, a shelter thro’ the night. 
—Nesbitt. 





STAND BY THE FLAG! 


“ 


HENRY TUCKER. 
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1. Stand by the flag! Be loy-al to Old Glo- ry!SweetEm-blem of the land thatgave us birth. 
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Blackboard Calendars Designed by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Ohio. 













Self-Control 
Every virtue has its positive and negative 

side, its “do”. and its “don’t.” The greatest 
progress in ‘ethics in the last generation or two 
has been, perhaps, in the relative emphasis laid 
upon the two. Our grandparents believed they 
were “saved” by restraining themselves in the 
presence of temptation. We, of this generation, 
believe we gain moral strength, not so much 
by restraint, as by active accomplishment. We 
could use a} parody of an old verse and truth- 
fully say, 

It is better to act and fail 

Than.-never to act at all. 

We do right, in other words, when we so reg- 
ulate our lives that they count in the progress 
of the world. This means in each person not 
only restraint, but: the conscious use of the 
whole force of his nature for something that 
seems worth while. It isa-dynamic, active mor- 
ality which opens the doors of life for each of 
us. For this ‘reason, if we are to help the chil- 
dren understand’ the full meaning of self-con- 
trol, we must teach them that it means more 
than restraining a* persen’s temper or tongue. 
The children should learn that altho restraint 
has an important place in self-control, the 
fuller, more fundamental meaning is that of 
planning and standing by a plan until a better 
one can be made. It is one thing to control the 
temper on comparatively rare occasions; but 
quite another to be so eternally vigilant in work, 
rest and play that life is made to count. ro 

For a lesson in self-restraint, such stories 
as the Spartan boy and the fox. and William 
Tell may be told; for the meaning of self-control 
as persistence in chosen tasks the story of Rob- 
ert Bruce and the Spider, Galahad and the Holy 
Grail or the life of any man who by his own 
industry has made himself great,—Abraham 
Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, etc. In this sec- 
ond meaning we can keep in mind Longfellow’s 
stanza: 

Heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by single flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night! 


Lesson I—Self-Restraint 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Who is the stronger boy or girl, the one who 
can turn away from the thing he or she wants 
to do and knows he ought not to do, or the one 
who does as he or she wants to do? 
Is it better to control a person’s temper, or 
not? Why? 


*All rights reserved by the author. 
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What is meant by self-control? 
What happens to a person who controls him- 
self once? Is it easier or harder the next time? 

What happens to a person who does not con- 
trol himself? Does self-control grow easier or 
harder for him? 


THE SPARTAN BOY AND THE HIDDEN FOX 

In olden times there lived in Sparta a boy who, with 
many others, was trained to endure hardships without 
complaining. As a baby he was taught not to cry 
out at the terrors of the dark or at being alone. As 
a little boy he was taken from home to join a company 
of boys who lived in barracks as soldiers lived. He 
ate. coarse food from a common table, and slept on 
tough, rough reeds pulled from the river by his own 
hands. He ‘drilled as soldiers drill and took punish- 
ment and criticism unflinchingly. 

Sometimes the food was so scarce that the boys would 
try to steal. They were punished for this, not only 
for stealing, which was thought wrong, but for being 
unable to conceal it, which was thought worse for a 
boy who was to be a soldier. Sometimes, however, they 
were encouraged to steal and conceal their thefts so 
that they might be good spies in war. At one time 
the Spartan boy of whom this story is told stole a 
young fox and hid it under his cloak. The boy was 
caught and brought before a judge, but altho the fox 
was biting and scratching, he would not acknowledge 
the theft. Not a muscle of his face changed as the hid- 
den fox tore him to pieces. 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


Why did the Spartans train their boys to en- 
dure hardship? 

Could the Spartan boy have controlled him- 
self when the fox was gnawing at his vitals if 
he had not had long practice in self-control? 


Lesson II—Self-Control as Self-Guidance 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Where must a football player’s attention be 
if he is to play a game well? How does he 
prepare for a game? 

Where must a child’s attention be if he is to 
learn a geography lesson well? What kind of 
a lesson does he prepare if he does not control 
his thoughts? 

What is the difference between the way a 
man works who is determined to have success, 
and the way one does who is easy-going and 
careless? 

What is meant by self-control in work and 
play? 

Is it better to use self-control and face diffi- 
culties or to avoid difficulties and always do the 
easiest thing? 

What is the effect on a person’s character of 
making plans and then standing by them until 
better ones are found? 
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THE HILL DIFFICULTY 
(From Pilgrim’s Progress) 


Introduction.—Before the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to America, many of the Puritans were 
persecuted in England. Among them was John 
Bunyan, who was thrown into prison. While 
there he wrote the story of the struggles a man 
must face to do right. He called his story “‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,”’ and his hero Christian, who, 
with a staff in hand, was on his way to the 
Celestial City. Christian encountered many 
difficulties. He found swamps to wade, moun- 
tains to climb and giants to fight, but he kept 
up his heart and at last came within sight of 
a city with shining domes and towers. This he 
knew to be the Celestial City. 


STORY 


I beheld then that Christian and his companions all 
went on till they came to the foot of an Hill, at the 
bottom of which was a Spring. There was also in the 
same place two other ways besides that which came 
straight from the Gate; one turned to the left hand, 
and the other to the right, at the bottom of the Hill; 
but the narrow way lay up the Hill, and the name of 
the going up the side of the Hill is called Difficulty. 
Christian now went to the Spring, and drank thereof to 
refresh himself, and then began to go up the Hill, 
saying, 


The Hill, tho high, I covet to ascend, 

The difficulty will not me offend; 

For I perceive the way to life lies here: 

Come, pluck up, Heart, let’s neither faint nor fear; 
Better, tho’ difficult, the right way to go, 

Than wrong, tho easier, where the end is woe. 


The other two also came to the foot of the Hill; but 
when they saw that the Hill was steep and high, and 
that there were two other ways to go, and supposing 
also that these two ways might meet again with that 
up which Christian went, on the other side of the Hill, 
therefore they were resolved to go in those ways. Now 
the name of one of those ways was Danger and the 
name of the other was Destruction. So the one took 
the way which is called Danger, which led him into a 
great Wood; and the other took directly up the way to 
Destruction, which led him into a wide field, full of 
dark Mountains, where he stumbled and fell, and rose 
no more. 

I looked then after Christian to see him go up the 
Hill, when I perceived he fell from running to going, 
and from going to clambering upon his hands and his 
knees, because of the steepness of the place. Now about 
the mid-way to the top of the Hill was a pleasant 
Arbour, made by the Lord of the Hill for the refresh- 
ing of weary travelers; thither, therefore, Christian 
got, where also he sat down to rest him. Thus pleas- 
ing himself a while, he at last fell into a slumber, and 
thence into a fast sleep, which detained him in that 
place until it was almost dark; and in his sleep his 
passport fell out of his hand. Now as he was sleep- 
ing, there came one to him and awaked him, saying, 
Go to the Ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
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be wise. And with that Christian started up, and sped 
him on his way, and went apace till he came to the top 
of the Hill. 

Now when he was got up to the top of the Hill, there 
came two men running against him amain; the name 
of the one was Timorous, and the name of the other 
was Mistrust; to whom Christian said, Sirs, what’s the 
matter—you run the wrong way? Timorous answered, 
That they were going to the City of Zion, and had 
got up that difficult place; but, said he, the further 
we go, the more danger we meet with; wherefore we 
turned, and are going back again. 

Yes, said Mistrust, for just before us lie a couple of 
Lions in the way (whether sleeping or waking we know 
not) and we could not think, if we came within reach, 
but they would presently pull us in pieces. 

Then said Christian, you make me afraid, but 
whither shall I fly to be safe? If I go back to mine 
own country, I shall perish there. If I can get to the 
Celestial City, I am sure to be in safety there. I must 
venture: to go back is nothing but death; I will yet 
go forward. So Mistrust and Timorous ran down the 
Hill and Christian went his way. 

But thinking again of what he heard from the men, 
he felt in his bosom for his passport, but he felt and 
found it not. Then was Christian in great distress. 
At last he bethought himself that he had slept in the 
Arbour that is on the side of the Hill; and then he 
went back. But all the way he went back, who can 
sufficiently set forth the sorrow of Christian’s heart? 
Sometimes he sighed, sometimes he wept, and often- 
times he chid himself for being so foolish to fall 
asleep in that place, which was erected only for a little 
refreshment for his weariness. Thus therefore he went 
back, carefully looking on this side and that, all the 
way as he went, if happily he might find his passport. 
He went thus till he came again within sight of the 
Arbour where he sat and slept; but that sight renewed 
his sorrow the more, by bringing again, even afresh, 
his evil of sleeping into his mind. Thus therefore he 
now went on bewailing his sleep, saying, O wretched 
man that I am that I should sleep in the midst of diffi- 
culty! How many steps have I took in vain! How 
far might I have been on my way by this time! O that 
I had not slept! 

Now by this time he was come to the Arbour again 
and under the Settle he espied his passport; the which 
he with trembling and haste catch’t up, and put into 
his bosom. But oh how nimbly now did he go up the 
rest of the Hill! Yet before he got up, the Sun went 
down upon Christian; and this made him again recall 
the vanity of his sleeping in his remembrance. . Now 
also he remembered the story that Mistrust and Tim- 
orous told him of, how they were frighted with the 
sight of the Lions. Then said Christian to himself 
again, These beasts range in the night for their prey; 
and if they should meet me in the dark, how should I 
shift them? How should I escape being by them torn 
Thus he went his way. But while he was 
thus bewailing his unhappy miscarriage, he lift up 
his eyes, and behold there was a very stately Palace 
before him, the name of which was Beautiful; and it 
stood just by the High-way side. 

So I saw in my Dream that he made haste and went 
forward, that if possible he might get Lodging there. 
Now before he had gone far, he entered into a very 
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narrow passage which was cbout a furlong off of the 
Porter’s lodge; and looking very narrowly before him 
as he went, he espied two Lions in the way. Now, 
thought he, I see the dangers that Mistrust and Timor- 
ous were driven back by. (The Lions were chained but 
he saw not the chains.) Then he was afraid, and 
thought also himself to go back after them, for he 
thought nothing but death was before him. But the 
Porter of the lodge, perceiving that Christian made a 
halt as if he would go back, cried unto him, saying, 
Is thy strength so small? Fear not tne Lions, for 
they are chained, and are placed there for trial of faith 
where it is, and for discovery of those that have none. 
Keep in the midst of the Path, and no hurt shall come 
unto thee. 

Then I saw that he went on, trembling for fear of the 
Lions, but taking good heed to the directions of the 
Porter; he heard them roar, but they did him no harm. 
Then came forward three Virgins who said, Come, good 
Christian. Then he bowed his head and followed them 
into the house that wes c2lled the Palace Beautiful. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 

Why was it that Christian reached the Pal- 
ace Beautiful and his companions were lost? 

What cculd Christian have done so as to have 
reached the palace earlier? 

What is the result of facing difficulties and 
going straight ahead in the things a person 
ought to do? 

What is the result of trying to avoid diffi- 
culties? 

SUM MARY 

Self-control means self-control and guidance. 

A person shows self-control not only when he 
keeps his temper, but when he makes a plan 
and stands by it in the face of difficulties. 

The earlier a person begins to show self-con- 
trol, the easier it grows; the later, the harder. 

All successful people, from football players 
to the Presidents of the United States, have had 
enough self-control to turn away from unimpor- 
tant matters to important ones. 


An Anniversary Tea 


In Honor of Washington’s Birthday 


By FLORENCE ELLIS SHELBY, Indian Territory 
(For the United States History Class.) 


This is arranged for four boys and four girls. How- 
ever, if it is desirable to include a larger number, the 
speeches could be sub-divided; or any number might 
come upon the platform in costume along with the 
eight. In the latter case the gentlemen would carry 
tea from the table to the extra ladies, and only the 
eight speakers come forward for theirs. 

COSTUMES 

All wear colonial costumes. The girls—showy petti- 
coat, contrasting overskirt caught up to waistline in 
front and back and falling very full over hips; white 
ruffied fichu, elbow sleeves, long gloves or mits, fan, 
and veil or strip of lace over head, which is thrown 
back over shoulders after entering. Hair dressed high 
and powdered. The boys—knee-breeches, showy vests, 
light-colored swallowtail coats with wide facing and 
cuffs of contrasting color, white lace (or lawn) ruffles 
in sleeves and jabot at neck, three-cornered cockade hats 
and wig made of white cotton rope. Five eighteen-inch 
-lengths are ravelled and sewed in the middle to a real 
skull cap, or home-made white muslin one. All the rav- 
elled strands are brought back smoothly to nape of neck 
and tied with big bow. 

These costumes can be easily and cheaply gotten up 
at home, or more elaborate ones may be made or rented 
if desired. 

STAGE SETTING AND GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

A pretty sitting-room, decorated with flags, etc. If 
piano is on platform all the better. A small tea-table, 
with samovdr teapot and cups and saucers for all tak- 
ing part, is placed at front edge of stage a little to the 
right. The hostess sits behind it and all speakers 
stand in center of stage beside table. At least two easy 


chairs and four other seats placed well back will do. 
A couch works in nicely. Two or more of the speakers 
will be always standing. 

Some pictures lie on piano and a little stand at back 
of stage holds magazines, books, etc. A few blooming 
plants or bouquets about room. . All these things serve 
to engage the attention of the guests as they seat them- 
selves or pass about the room. Two lean over piano 
and examine pictures. One gentleman remains stand- 
ing by table and picks up magazine,—another couple 
bends over flowers, pretending to discuss them. 

Hint to Teachers.—If some awkward or silly pupil 
claims he can’t tell where to stand, do not waste a mo- 
ment coaxing or upbraiding. Just say at once: “Stand 
here and hold your hat behind you in both hands,” or, 
“Sit here and glance over the newspaper.” He or she 
will attract no further attention and will, little by lit- 
tle, yield to the “make-believe” spirit you desire, per- 
haps will even venture a natural move. 

All this side-acting stops while each speech is being 
delivered, and the entire company remain with atten- 
tion fixed upon speaker, ladies fanning languidly, gen- 
tlemen retaining easy posture with book or paper, per- 
haps, still in hands, or holding hat. Let both positions 
and listening be real and easy. 

At the close of each speech a little buzz of appreci- 
ation goes around the sitting-room. The gentlemen nod 
approvingly to one another. The ladies clap hands 
softly, then fan more vivaciously, while the next arri- 
vals step toward tea-table. 

The boys may all be addressed according to given 
names, as Mr. Henry, Mr. John, etc.; the girls likewise, 
as Madame Alice, Madam Rose, etc. 
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Be careful that all passing and turning on stage be 
done without turning back directly upon audience. 

The little party will appear much more graceful and 
pleasing if tea is actually made and served to each 
with wafers. 


TOPICS FOR SPEECHES 


1. Boy.—Washington’s ancestry, his mother, 
and earliest childhood. 

2. Girl—His schooling, early youth, survey- 
ing, ete. 

3. Boy.—Washington’s expedition to Forts 
Venango and Le Boeuf and subsequent cam- 
paigns under Braddock. 

(For side reading see Julian Hawthorne’s 
History, Vol. I.) 

4. Girl.—Washington’s personal appearance, 

social traits, character and marriage. 
(For side reading, “Janice Meredith.”’) 

5. Girl.—The first three years of Revolution, 
dwelling but little on battles and making much 
of Washington’s endurance and spirit under 
difficulty, hardship and disaffection of public. 
His religious devoutness. 

(See Irving’s biography.) 

6. Boy.—Remaining years of war and sur- 
render. Dwell upon strategy, perseverance and 
victories that at last won. Picture his farewell 
to his officers. 

(See Hawthorne’s History, Vol. II.) 

7. Boy.—Washington’s statesmanship and 

chief issues of his two presidential terms, espe- 


cially such as he was directly instrumental in. 
His retirement. 

8. Hostess.—Description of Mt. Vernon and 
some account of the Mt. Vernon Society now de- 
voted to preserving and beautifying the old 


home. A word about the widespread celebra- 
tion of his birthday in schools and social circles, 
and the impress of his building in the form and 
spirit of our national life. Brief peroration on 
his dearly won honors, and the undying fame 
accorded him in the heart of America and in the 
memory of the world. 


These little speeches are to be written by the pupils 
and delivered while each one stands by tea-table (fac- 
ing audience), and waits brewing of his cup of tea. As 
each concludes, the hostess congratulates him or her in 
a word or two, and hands him a cup of tea. He helps 
himself to wafers and retires back farther into the 


room. 
The toasts or addresses must be in strictly 7th Grade 


vocabulary and largely conversational in style—the 
shortest containing at least 150 words, none over 500 
words. All must be thoroly committed to memory and 
drilled and drilled for natural, easy clear delivery; so 
that they may appear as nearly as may be like brief, 
impromptu parlor speeches in honor of the party. 

Let each begin by addressing either “Madam ——,” 
his hostess, or “Ladies and Gentlemen,” followed by 
some easy, informal opening. For instance, the first 
boy might begin: “I shall certainly indulge in a cup of 
your delicious tea, Madam (Ada, or whoever she may 
be), upon this notable anniversary. I only wish we 
might have honored the little George upon some of 
those happy twenty-seconds of February way back in 
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the seventeen hundred and thirties. His mother was a 
power before him, etc., etc... . .” 

The second speaker might well start thus, beginning 
as soon as first one gets his tea and steps back: “La- 
dies and gentlemen, I believe I shall drink my tea in 
honor of Washington’s school days and youth. Some- 
how that is a most interesting period to us of his de- 
cendants just passing thru similar experiences. Do 
you know Washington acquired most of his education at 
home, etc., etc., fe 

In this way let each speech follow smoothly upon the 
last, beginning in conversational style. Let the host- 
ess’ congratulation after each one be only a brief re- 
mark as she serves him with tea, etc. She may say 
simply, “Bravo,” or “My congratulations on your ora- 
tory, Sir,” or“Excellent, excellent; now have your tea.” 
But the exact wording of these remarks must be deter- 
mined upon at first rehearsal, and written down after 
each speaker’s name to be committed like other parts. 
They should vary to suit the actual character of each 
speaker and his address. 

ORDER OF PERFORMANCE 

The hostess appears first (she wears no gloves). She 
replaces a chair or two, then, seating herself at table, 
lights alcohol burner and puts kettle boiling. (The 
kettle should be filled beforehand with hot water so it 
will boil very quickly. When serving she fills cups 
scarcely half-full.) 

In a moment the old-time knocker clangs. She rises 
and advances to receive her guest, the first boy. (An 
invisible servant admits guests; the hostess stands, fac- 
ing audience, about mid-way back and to the side guests 
enter from.) Each arrival stands before her, but turns 
a little sideways while greeting her, so that his back 
is not directly to the audience. - 

The gentlemen enter with cockades on heads, which 
they deferentially remove and hold or later deposit on 
floor, piano or convenient rack. The ladies simply 
throw scarf back on shoulders. 

The hostess says on a gentleman’s arrival: ‘“Good- 
day, Sir (Henry or other name).” He grasps tips of 
her fingers, bows very low over her hand and says: 
“The weather itself does honor to your party, Madam 

”’ or “The compliments of the day, Madam ——,” 
or the like flattering remark. All the greetings during 
receiving and farewell of guests are extremely dignified 
and formal. 

As the knocker sounds again the first arrival steps 
to one side, while a lady and a gentleman enter. The 
ladies give each other the old-time salute, a kiss on 
cheek; the first invariably saying with dignity, “My 
dear ” and her guest replying quite as stiffly, “My 
dear .’ Then the second gentleman bows over 
hostess’ hand, as did the first. 

The knocker sounds, the couple pass on into the room, 
engaging themselves in apparent conversation, looking 
at books, etc., while another lady and gentleman enter 
and greet hostess exactly as did the preceding couple. 
They, in turn, take up positions about the room when 
the knocker clangs. The last couple now enter and 
greet hostess. 

“Won’t you all have tea?” she then says, stepping 
across to table and taking her seat. While she dain- 
tily and deliberately puts a pinch of tea into cup and 
slowly pours boiling water over it, speaker No. 1 
stands opposite her, waiting for it, and meanwhile de- 
livers his brief speech, facing the audience. 
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On concluding he turns at once to the table and the 
hostess says: “Good, Mr. , and will you have 
sugar in your tea?” or any other brief remark. He 
receives his tea with a formal bow; helps himself to 
wafers, and stepping back into the room, seats himself, 
occasionally sipping his tea. 

The next arrivals approach, and after the girl fin- 
ishes her speech the boy takes a cup of tea from the 
hostess and hands it to her with a bow; then passes 
her the wafers, while the hostess briefly congratulates 
her. She then steps back, and one of the other gen- 
tlemen hands her a seat while the third speaker 
begins. 

He, in turn, receives his hostess’ plaudit, with a cup 
of tea, and withdraws. Another couple, speakers four 
and six, come forward, and conducting themselves ac- 
cording to directions just given, the girl makes her 
speech. Then the next girl, speaker No. 5, steps up 
and the same gentleman (No. 6) remaining nearby, 
serves her also. Afterwards he recites, is congratu- 
lated, and retires. Seventh speaker follows him at once. 

The hostess pours herself a cup of tea at the same 
time she is preparing that for No. 7, and after he fin- 
ishes and bowingly accepts her encomiums, as well as 
his tea, she begins to sip her own. 

All are now daintily sipping tea and munching waf- 
ers, one of the gentlemen leaning against the piano, 
another (No. 6) standing behind some lady’s chair. 

The first speaker now steps forward to the table, 
and taking a wafer from the plate says: “With yout 
permission, Madam , I shall indulge another of 
these cakes in honor of the day. Your Anniversary Tea 
has certainly been an untold pleasure to your friends, 
as well as an honor to the Father of His Country.” 

Boy standing behind chair (No. 6) interrupts has- 
tily: “If you will pardon me, Mr. , I should say 
there still lacks one thing to perfect both our enjoy- 
ment and the honor of our forefather.” 

All turn toward this speaker with great interest and 
some surprise shown on their faces. The girl who spoke 
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on Washington’s schooling exclaims: “Indeed, Mr. " 
what possible pleasure could you add to such a delight- 
ful afternoon?” 

The hostess adds: “Yes, tell us, Mr. ee 

He bows to the hostess, smiling, and says: “I am 
sure it would add not only to the pleasure of the as- 
sembled company, but would reflect no little credit upon 
the fair -name of the departed George Washington, if 
our charming hostess could be persuaded to make a 
speech in his honor.” 

All turn toward the hostess, the girls clap hands 
softly, the boys call “Speech! Speech!” The hostess 
then rises, curtsies first to her guests, then to the audi- 
ence, and gives her speech. 

When she concludes she steps some way back and to 
that side from which exit will be made, and remains 
facing semi-front to bid her guests good-bye. All the 
guests rise as she moves back. They nod and smile to 
each other as if praising her efforts. The one nearest 
tea-table deposits his cup, picks up his hat, and, step- 
ping up to the hostess, bows very low over her hand, 
saying: “Good-evening, Madam ——.” He puts on 
his hat and passes out. 

All follow very leisurely, those at rear of room not 
appearing to notice when the first takes his departure. 
The ladies very deliberately arrange scarfs over their 
heads, while the gentlemen take ladies’ cups and their 
own back to the tea-table. 

Each lady curtsies slightly as she passes the hostess, 
and says: “A charming (delightful, or very pleasant) 
afternoon,.my dear ,’ and the hostess replies to 
each, “Thank you, my dear ag 

The gentlemen all take their departure in the same 
formal manner that the first one did. 

As the last one goes, the hostess grasps her skirts in 
both hands, curtsies very low to the audience and 
passes out herself. 

Let teachers see that the speeches are par excellence, 
lest thy should be eclipsed by gay costumes and eat- 
ables. 


Abraham Lincoln 


A supremely great and good man.—Cleve- 
land. 


To him, more than to any other man, the 
cause of the Union and Liberty is indebted for 
its final triumph.—Hayes. 


In the broad common-sense way in which he 
did small things, he was larger than any situa- 
tion in which life had placed him.—Harrison. 


He was one of the few great rulers whose 
wisdom increased with his power, and whose 
spirit grew gentler and tenderer as his tri- 
umphs were multiplied.—Garfield. 


President Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address was 
the highwater mark of American oratory.— 
Higginson. 


The unwavering faith in a Divine Providence 
began at his mother’s knee, and ran like a 
thread of gold thru all the inner experiences of 
his life—Holland. 


He had the heart of a child and the intellect 
of a philosopher. A patriot without guile, a 
politician without cunning or selfishness, a 
statesman of practical sense rather than fine- 
spun theory.—Sherman. 


Lincoln was the greatest President in Ameri- 
can history, because in a time of revolution he 
comprehended the spirit of American institu- 
tions.—A bbott. 


The life of Lincoln should never be passed 
by in silence by old or young. He touched the 
log cabin and it became the palace in which 
greatness was nurtured. He touched the forest 
and it became to him a church in which the 
purest and noblest worship. of God was ob- 
served. In Lincoln there was always some qual- 
ity which fastened him to the people and taught 
them to keep time to the music of his heart. 
He reveals to us the beauty of plain backwoods 
honesty.—Swing. 





Evangeline 


In Prologues and Nine Scenes 


By GUSTAVE BLUM and E. FERN HAGUE. 


The Authors would suggest that the scenes be an- 
nounced by cards placed upon easels at the R. and L. 
stage by the two pages. They would suggest also 
that suitable music be played during the intermissions, 
and that a folk dance be introduced in Scene 2. 


THE SCENES 
(Prologue—Prelude) 
The Household of Benedict Bellefontaine. 
(Betrothal.) 
Orchard of Benedict Bellefontaine. (The 
Feast.) 
Within the Church. (The Royal Commis- 
mission. ) 
The Village. 
(Prologue—Interlude) 
On the shores of the Mississippi. 
Louisiana. (Basil, the Herdsman.) 
Western Prairies. 
At the base of the Ozark Mountains. 
Philadelphia. Street Scene. 
Philadelphia. The Almshouse. 
The Room adjoining the Sick Room. 
(Prologue—A fterlude. ) 


THE PEOPLE 

. Father Felician. 

. Katherine. 

. First Woman. 

. Second Woman. 

. Peasant Woman. 

. Shawnee Woman 
and 


Acadie. 
Acadie. 
Acadie. 


_ Acadie. 


. Prologue 1. 

. Evangeline. 

Two Pages. 

. Benedict Bellefontaine. 
Basil Lajeunesse. 
Gabriel Lajeunesse. 
Rene La’ Blanc. 

. Michael, the Fiddler. Soldiers, Acadians, and 
. Com. of the Soldiers. Children. 
Note.—The tableaux are announced by cards. 
pages march to Centre stage; then one to Right and 
the other to Left and place cards upon easels. 


‘ 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
Us 
8 
9 


PROLOGUE 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes and endures and 
is patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion, : 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines 
of the forest; 

List to the Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 


PRELUDE 

In Acadian land on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre 

Lay in the fruitful valley. 

West and south were. the fields of flax, and orchards 
and cornfields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plains; and aloft 
on the mountains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and from afar the mighty 
Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their sta- 
tion descended. 

There in the midst of its farms reposed the Acadian 
village. 

There dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers,— 

Dwelt in the love of God and mankind. Alike were 
they free from 


Two .- 


Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice 
of republics. 
Neither locks to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of 
the owners; 
There the richest were poor and the poorest lived in 
abundance. 
(Exit Prologue.) 
(Enter pages. They place cards upon the easels. 
Exeunt.) 
Scene I 
HOUSEHOLD OF BENEDICT BELLEFONTAINE 
Scene—There is a fireplace R. with a chair be- 
fore it. Table is C. stage. Near it are chairs. 
(Enter Benedict L. He crosses to R. and sits in chair 
before the fireplace. Enter Evangeline.) 
Bellefontaine. 
Ah! is it thou, my child? 
Evangeline (Tidying the room). 
Yes, dear father. - 
Bellefontaine. 
Have the flocks returned? 
Evangeline. 
Yes, and behind them followed the watch-dog, pa- 
tient, 
Full of importance, and grand in the pride of his 
instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lofty air, and surly, 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the 
stragglers; 
Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; 
their protector, 
When from the forest at night, thru the starry si- 
lence, the wolves howled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from 
the marshes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odor. 
Bellefontaine. 
Now is the season returned when the nights grow 
colder and longer, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion 
enters. 
Birds of passage sail thru the laden sir, from the 
icebound, 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of the tropical 
islands. 
Harvests are gathered in; and wild with the winds 
of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with 
the angel. 
Evangeline. 
And this is the Summer of All-Saints. 
Bellefontaine. 
Yes, dear Evangeline. Filled in the air with a dreamy 
and magical light, and the landscape 
Lies as if new created in all of the freshness of 
childhood. 
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Peace seems to rest upon the earth, and we all plenty 
and are happy. God be praised! 


(Evangeline sits R. of the table, L., spinning. Belle- 
fontaine sits R. Ticking of the clock is heard. Foot- 
steps heard off stage, L. Evangeline hurries to the 
door.) 

(Enter Basil and Gabriel. Evangeline goes to Gabriel 
and talks.) 

Bellefontaine. 

Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on 

the settle, 

Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty 

without thee; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box 

of tobacco; 

Never so much thyself art thou as when, thru the 

curling 

Smoke of the pipe on the forge, thy friendly and jo- 

vial face gleams 

Round as the harvest moon thru the mist of the 

marches. 

Ever in cheerfulest mood art thou, when others are 

filled with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before 

them. 

Happy art thou as if every day thou hadst picked up 

a horseshoe. 

(Basil rises and takes pipe which Evangeline brings 
him. Lights from the embers of fireplace. Evangeline 
goes to Gabriel and talks.) 

Basil. 

Four days now are passed since the English ships at 

their anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth; with their cannon 

pointed against us. 

What their design may be is unknown, but all are 

commanded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his 

Majesty’s mandate 

Will be proclaimed as the law of the land. Alas! 

in the meantime 

Many surmises of evil are in the hearts of the people. 
Bellefontaine. 

Perhaps some friendlier purpose. 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the har- 

vests in England 

By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been 

blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their 

cattle and children. 


Basil. 
Not so thinketh the folk in the village. 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the 
scythe of the mower. 


Bellefontaine. 

Safer are we unarmed in the midst of our flocks 
and our cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes besieged by the 
ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s 
cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow 
of Sorrow 

Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night 
of the contract. ; 
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Built are the house and the barn: The merry lads 
of the village 
Strongly have built them and well. 
Basil. 
Yes, but—the—— 
(Enter Rene Leblanc with papers and inkhorn.) 
Bellefontaine. 
Oh, welcome, Father! 
(Evangeline and Gabriel run to’ him.) 
Leblanc. 
(To Evangeline.) Sunshine of St. Eulalie! (To Ga- 
briel.) And you noble youth! Bless you, my 
children! 


Basil. 
Perchance thou canst tell us some news of these ships 


and their errand. 
Leblanc (Modestly.) 
Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet I am never 
the wiser. 
And what their errand may be I know no better 


than the others. 
Yet I am not one of those who imagine some evil 


intention 
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“When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the maiden.” 


From “Evangeline,” Standard Literature Series. 
permission of Newson & Co., Publishers. 
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Brings them here; for we are at peace; and why 

then molest us? 
Basil. 

Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore? 

Daily injustice is done and might is the right of the 
strongest. 

Leblanc. : 

Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
triumphs; 

And well I remember a story that often consoled me 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at 
Port Royal. 

Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer 
remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in 
its left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that jus- 
tice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and the 
homes of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of 
the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the 
sunshine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were 
corrupted; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were 
oppressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a noble- 
man’s palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a 
suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the 
household. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the 
scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of 
Justice. 

As to her Father in Heaven her innocent spirit 
ascended, 

Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the 
thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from 
its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of 
the balance, 


And in the hollow thereof, found the nest of a. 


magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls 
was inwoven. 

(There is a silence. Basil looks unconvinced. Evan- 
geline lights a candle on the table and fills the tank- 
ards with ale. Leblanc puts papers and inkhorn on 
the table. Leblanc writes names and date.) 

Leblanc. 

You have already heard read the marriage contract 
between Gabriel Lajeunesse and Evangeline 
Bellefontaine. 

Herein is writ the dowry of the bride in flocks of 
sheep and cattle. 

Father Basil, Father Benedict, have you aught to 
say? 

(Leblanc looks from Basil to Bellefontaine. There is 

no answer.) 
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Leblanc. 
Then we can at once proceed to take the signatures. 
(They all sign.) 
Leblanc. 
Let us drink to the health of the happy couple! 
(Exit Leblanc. Evangeline brings the checker-board 
to Basil and Bellefontaine, who play. Evangeline and 
Benedict sit right (R.) upon settle.) 
Gabriel. 
To-day we are betrothed. 
How the years have passed! 
Father Felician, 
Our dear father and teacher, taught us our letters, 
and our hymns, 
And our plain songs out of the self-same books. 


It seems but yesterday 


Evangeline. 
And don’t you remember when the hymns were sung © 
and the daily tasks completed, 
How we swiftly hurried away to your father’s forge? 
Down the hillside bounding, we glided o’er the 
meadow, and how 
Out in the barns we climbed to the populous nests on 
the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone which 
the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea, to restore the sight 
of its fledgelings; 
Lucky was he who found it in the nest of the swallow! 
Gabriel. 
But we are no longer children. 
We are betrothed and I shall soon have to provide 
for thee! 
Evangeline. 
Truly, dear Gabriel. 
But look, how silently one by one, in the infinite 
meadows of heaven, 
Blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 
(Suddenly nine strokes from the bell are heard from 


afar.) 
Basil. 


Ah! The bell from the belfry rings out the hour of 
nine, 
*Tis the village curfew. We shall finish to-morrow. 


(Bellefontaine shows Basil out of Exit L. Exeunt.) 


Gabriel (Lingering upon the threshold). 
Good-night, fair Evangeline, a sweet good-night! 
Evangeline. 
Good-night, my Gabriel! 
Basil (From without). 
Gabriel, my son! 
Gabriel. 
Coming, father. 
_. night! 
(Exit Gabriel, bowing low. Anter Bellefontaine.) 
Bellefontaine. 
To-night thou enterest life seriously. To-night is the 
night of your betrothal. 
O, that your mother had lived to see our happiness! 
Good-night, dear child! 
Evangeline. 
Good-night, father. 


(Exit Bellefontaine R. Exit Evangeline L., carryin: 
conan’ 


(To Evangeline.) Again, good- 


(To be continued) 
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In the foregoing articles, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the great groups of ani- 
mals, namely, mammals, birds, reptiles, am- 
phibians and fishes among the backbone ani- 
mals, and insects and molluscs among the lower 
or invertebrate animals. 

It is now proposed briefly to present a few 
creatures which are not closely related to each 
other or to the groups previously considered, 
but which deserve some mention here because 
of their great importance in the world. 

Thus the lobster will be presented because of 
its value as an article of food; the spider be- 
cause it is a common and beneficial creature 
whose usefulness is generally misunderstood; 
and the earthworm because of its work in mak- 
ing soil. 


Crustaceans, Spiders and Worms 
A.—Lobsters and their Allies 


The lobster, crab and crayfish are like the 
insect in some respects. They have jointed 
bodies, jointed feet and compound eyes. They 
also have feelers (antennez) and in many other 
respects they resemble insects. But they differ 
in several important respects. The insect al- 
ways has siz legs, but the crustacean never has 
me than ten, and some have fourteen or more 
egs. 

Most crustaceans live in the water, but there 
are some, like the wood-louse or saw-bug, which 
live in damp places where there is much decay- 
ing vegetable matter. 

I. The crayfish is found in freshwater 
streams and ponds. It lives among the stones 
on the bottom, creeping about in search of food 
and darting backward when disturbed. Cray- 
fish are easily captured by hand or by nets and 
traps. To make a trap take a wooden box hav- 
ing several holes bored in it, bait it with some 
stale meat and sink it in the stream by means 
of a heavy stone. 

Leave the trap for a day or two and then 
quickly remove it. This will usually result in 
securing specimens, and if taken at night there 
will usually be more crayfishes than if taken in 
the daytime. 

Crayfishes are nocturnal in their habits, and 
they are useful as scavengers. 

The Lesson.—Living animals should be placed 
in an aquarium jar where their motions and 
general habits can be studied. How do they 
move forward? How backward? How many 
kinds of feelers have they? (Two.) What 
peculiarity have the eyes? (On stalks.) How 
is this an advantage? How many legs has the 
crayfish? (Ten.) How do the front pair dif- 
fer from those farther back? (Very much 
larger.) Describe the claws. Observe the ani- 
mal when feeding. How do its mouth-parts 
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move? (Sidewise.) Notice the small appen- 
dages under the abdomen (Swimmerets). Re- 
move .a crayfish from the water and note its 
behavior. Describe its action. Can it pinch 
with its claws? Closely study all parts,—the 
head with its sharp point (the rostrum) in 
front, the broad shell-like thorax which is 
united with the head (cephalothorax), and the 
many-jointed abdomen tipped with its peculiar 
fan-shaped tail. Lift up a side of the thorax 
and find the delicate fringes of the gills. 

Place a crayfish in a shallow dish and cover 
it with water. Allow it to stand for several 
minutes until the animal has become perfectly 
quiet and there is no perceptible motion of the 
water. Then, with a drop tube, place a small 
quantity of carmine or indigo solution imme- 
diately in front of the crayfish and notice what 
becomes of the color. 

It will be seen to move backward along the 
sides of the creature and thus the circulation of 
water over the gills can be observed. 

II. Lobsters are so much like crayfish that a 
description of one will almost answer for the 
other. Lobsters inhabit saltwater and grow to 
be many times as large as crayfish. 

III. Crabs are interesting objects for study. 
Their tails and abdomens seem to be missing. 
But if a crab be turned over on the back, the 
abdomen will be seen folded up under the body 
so close as to make it fit into a groove there. 

Crabs are also interesting in their motions. 
They travel sidewise, with considerable rap- 
idity. 

IV. Shrimps are smaller than crayfish and 
lobsters, and their bodies are flattened in a 
vertical plane. 

V. Wood-lice or saw-bugs may be found un- 
der flat stones and in decayed wood. They are 
of a dull purple color. 


Practical Studies 


Lobsters and sea-crayfish are highly prized 
for food. The muscle inside the claw and the 
abdomen are the parts eaten. Lobsters some- 
times reach a weight of forty pounds, but aver- 
age lobsters weigh about two pounds. Such 
vast quantities have been consumed during ‘the 
past twenty-five years that their number has 
greatly decreased. Indeed, some of the Atlantic 
Coast .States have established hatcheries for 
rearing lobsters. 

Lobsters formerly ranged from New Jersey 
to Labrador, but they have always been most 
abundant on the coasts of Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

They frequent the waters from low tide to a 
depth of eighty feet, coming into shoal water 
in summer, but retreating to deep water in 
winter. 
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From time to time the shell splits down the 
back, and after a tremendous struggle the lob- 
ster extracts itself from its shell. Then it 
grows rapidly and a new shell forms. During 
the moulting season the lobster cannot defend 
itself, but easily becomes the prey of its 
enemies. ; 

“Soft crabs,” so-called, are the common “blue 
crabs” taken in summer during their moulting 
season, before the new shell has had time to 
harden. 


FOOD VALUE OF LOBSTER 
39.77 per cent is edible. 
54.47 per cent is shell. 
5.76 per cent is unfit for food. 
Compared with beef, its nutritive value is 
only 62 per cent. 


VALUE OF LOBSTER FISHERIES IN THE U. S. 
1830. No. lbs., 20,238,683. Money val., $484,432 
1887. “ 28,882,180 “ Beas 
1889. " 30,449,603 “< “ $833,736 
1892. «28,724,525 “« - “ $1,062,392 


Note the decrease in production between 1887 
and 1892, and the enormous increase in value, 
due to the growing scarcity of this animal. 

Many States have accordingly enacted laws 
to protect lobsters. The sale of lobsters is re- 
stricted to 10 inches in New York, 103 inches 
in Massachusetts, and 6 inches in Connecticut. 
Female lobsters, with their eggs (berry lob- 
sters), must not be caught. 


Lobsters are captured in a sort of trap called 
a “lobster-pot.” 

Uses.—Lobsters, crabs, shrimps and prawns 
are used for food. Crayfishes and king-crabs are 
scavengers, and are used for food for swine and 


poultry, and as fertilizers. The smaller forms 
of crustaceans are valuable, since they furnish 
the food of fishes in the sea. 

Bad Crustaceans.—There are many small 
crustaceans which are parasite on various 
fishes, causing their death. Barnacles are crus- 
taceans that fasten themselves on the bottoms 
of vessels, secreting hard shells for protection, 
which greatly interfere with the speed of the 
ship when sailing. 

One of my pupils, some years ago, visited a 
shipyard in Brooklyn, where a large vessel was 
being scraped in drydock to rid it of barnacles. 
There were thirty bushels of shells removed 
from that one hull. The boy, realizing that 
they might have a value as curios, took a large 
quantity to Coney Island, where he sold them 
at ten cents each and thereby netted a neat sum. 

The burrowing crayfish certainly should be 
ranked among the bad crustaceans. It fre- 
quents river banks, where it makes deep bur- 
rows in the soft shores. Along the Mississippi 
and other Western streams which are protected 
by levees, these troublesome creatures some- 
times pentrate the embankments and thus fur- 
nish an outlet for the pent-up waters which 
soon wear away the sides of the burrow. Floods 
have been caused in this way, and great damage 
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to farm lands along the river courses has been 
occasioned. 
LOBSTER CANNING 

Lobster canning is done in exactly the same 
way as the canning of salmon, which was de- 
scribed in our article on fish. The lobsters are 
thrown alive inte vats of scalding water. This 
causes the shells to become a brilliant red color. 
The edible flesh is removed from the claws and 
abdomen, and is packed into the cans, which 
are immediately closed and the covers sol- 
dered on. 

Placed in vats of boiling water, they are 
cooked thoroly to destroy any bacteria of de- 
cay. The cover is now punctured to let out air, 
and immediately re-soldered, heated again, 
cooled, labelled and set away for several days 
to test. : 

When they have stood the test, the cans are 
shipped in boxes, each containing a dozen cans, 
to the wholesaler. Cans which do not stand the 
test are emptied and thrown away. 

The workmen become very skillful in detect- 
ing the presence of bacteria of decay. The 
sound of a can when hit will reveal to an expert 
whether the contents are in perfect condition. 


Spiders 

Spiders are feared and detested by most peo- 
ple. They are reputed to be among man’s ene- 
mies. In reality spiders must be classed among 
the friends of mankind. It is true they have 
poison glands, and their bite is.dangerous to all 
who can be bitten by them, but if we except the 
tarantula, a spider bite is no worse than a bee 
sting, and in most cases it is not so painful as 
a mosquito bite. 

Indeed, a spider’s mouth is so very small that 
it is incapable of grasping the skin of man or 
any other of the higher animals. 

Lesson on a Spider.—Study spiders in the 
fields, especially the orb-weavers or spiders 
which make the huge circular webs of geomet- 
rical design. The females, large, magnificent in 
their coats of yellow and black velvet, are for- 
midable, and the males, which are very small 
and inconspicuous, will frequently be seen not 
far away in the same web. 

Catch a fly or other insect and cause it to be- 
come entangled in the web. Observe the alert 
motions of the spider, its behavior as it rushes 
to the victim, seizes it and devours it. Study 
the plan of a web and compare it with others 
of the same sort. Are they alike? Are they 
constructed on the same plan? Do they show 
any indication of design? Why are these webs 
always vertical and never horizontal? 

Find a tube-weaving spider’s web. These are 
usually near the ground or within the corner of 
neglected rooms. Catch a fly and entangle it in 
the web near the edge. Look for the coming 
of the spider. How does the spider know that 
a flv is caught? 

Catch spiders of various sorts and examine 
them. Of how many parts is the body com- 
posed? To which part are the legs attached? 
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How many legs has a spider? (EKight.) Ex- 
_amine the spider and find his wonderfully 
bright steel-grey eyes Are they simple or com- 
pound? Has the spider wings? Feelers? 

If the foot of a dead spider be examined, 
there will be seen a remarkable pair of comb- 
like claws by means of which the spider can 
run rapidly over webs. 

Practical Uses.—If the spider does nothing 
else, he is a benefactor of mankind because of 
the immense number of flies and other insects 
which are killed. But the spider is also culti- 
vated to some extent as a source of silk. Spiders 
are captured and made to spin web, which is 
fastened to a reel and is wound up as fast as 
made. 

Spider silk is very glossy, strong and elastic. 
It was used for years for cross-lines in teles- 
copes and surveyors’ instruments. 

Spider web has been employed for ages in 
medicine for staunching blood-flow. Pills made 
of it were formerly taken as a narcotic. Spi- 
der silk will probably never become of much 


importance, owing to the fact that spiders can- 


not be kept in confinement because they must 
have insect food. 

Related to spiders are several animals which 
are truly bad creatures. Among these are 
mites and ticks. Mites infest cheese and va- 
rious sorts of dried fruits. They are too small 
to be distinctly seen with the naked eye, but un- 
der a magnifying glass they show many spider- 
like characteristics. 

Ticks and scab mites do great harm to sheep 
and other animals. They infest the skin and 
suck blood, often causing painful sores. Wood- 
ticks frequently get onto the skin of persons in 
the forest and penetrate the skin. On account 
of the bark-like processes about the head, it is 
—_ difficult to get them out without using a 

ife. 
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C.—Worms 


Like their kin higher up in the scale, worms 
may be grouped economically into those which 
are beneficial to man and those which are 
harmful. 

(1) Earthworms are so common as to make 
them an admirable subject for study. They 
may be obtained by digging in any damp soil 
near houses, or they may be gathered at night 
when they come forth from their burrows. The 
special points of interest will be made plain in 
the accompanying lesson on the earthworm. 
The earthworm is of great value. Its habits 
and importance are fully discussed by Darwin 
in his classic work on “Worms and Vegetable 
Mold.” The various points of value may be 
stated as follows: 

(a) By burrowing in the soil and coming 
up to the surface from day to day they render 
the soil porous and so make the entrance of 
rainwater more abundant. Their burrows also 
furnish subterranean spaces thru which young 
roots more easily penetrate. The excreta of 
their skins and digestive tract add fertilizing 
material to the soil. 

(b) By dragging bits of vegetation into their 
holes, much fertilizer is buried. They hasten 
the removal of dead and decaying vegetation, 
and thus perform real service as scavengers. 
They constantly bring rich material to the sur- 
face and carry down other material, thus con- 
tinually working over the soil. 

(c) Man uses them for bait. 


LESSON ON AN EARTHWORM 

Object.—To become familiar with the form, 
parts and functions of the earthworm. 

Apparatus——A spade for removing worms 
from the soil, several pots of earth, worms, a 
magnifier. 

Method. (a) In the Field.—Go into the gar- 
den where the soil is damp and look for worm- 
holes. Early morning is best suited for this. 
Worms will then often be seen which did not 
return to their burrows and have not yet been 
snapped up by the ubiquitous early bird. 
Gather up any such worms for future examina- 
tion, but observe carefully the burrows looking 
for “worm casts” or little piles of mud left by 
the worms near their holes. Sometimes the 
worms may be seen with the tip of the body 
projecting from the hole. But any jar of the 
ground will cause them to retract out of sight. 

Look for bits of leaves that have been pulled 
into the holes. Sometimes a lawn will present 
the strange appearance of having dead leaves 
which yesterday lay flat upon the surface, now 
standing on edge. If such a leaf be examined 
its upright position will be found due to the fact 
that one corner, or perhaps the leaf stock, has 
been drawn down into the worm hole, and so the 
rest of the leaf is made to stand on edge. 

Thrust the spade down into the soil near a 
worm hole. What result follows? Try to re- 
move a worm from a hole from which it is 
partly exposed. Notice the feeling of the crea- 
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ture (shiny and rough). Its strength and elas- 
ticity are noteworthy. 

(b) In the House.—Place some large plant- 
pot filled with damp soil in which a few worms 
are buried, in the house. Night after night they 
will creep forth, but morning will find them 
again returned below the surface. House- 
plants sometimes die because of worms in their 
pots. This is probably due to the fact that the 
worms disturb the root because, having so lit- 
tle space, they must do considerable burrowing. 

Take a worm in hand. Note its color and 
shape, the numerous rings or segments of which 
its body is built. Has it legs, arms, head, tail 
or any conspicuous appendages? Feel of its 
body. Note its roughness when stroked from 
back forwards. With a magnifier examine a 
worm and find its mouth, anus, and the minute 
points (sete) by means of which it creeps and 
because of which it feels so rough. Has the 
mouth any lips, teeth, tongue, etc.? 

Living worms are preferable to dead ones, 
but if it is desired to kill them place in a pan 
of cold water and let it gradually become warm. 
The worms will soon die, and then, if placed on 
a piece of cloth side by side, and rolled up like 
a cylinder, they may be put into alcohol, where 
they will keep their shape and size. 

Have pupils make drawings of the front and 
back ends. 


OTHER WORMS 


(a) Leeches are blood-sucking worms used 
by doctors for drawing blood. The commercial 
leech comes from Scandinavia, but there are 
many common leeches in freshwater ponds and 


streams. They are often found attached to 
turtles, frogs and other water animals. 

(b) Trichina.—These are microscopic worms 
that live in the stomachs of man and -swine, 
boring into their muscles and greatly weaken- 
ing them, often causing intense suffering and 
sometimes death. Since pork often contains 
them, it is wise to cook all pork and pork-prod- 
ucts, such as sausage, ham, etc., so thoroly that 
these worms, if present, may be killed. 

(c) Tapeworms are parasites like the tri- 














The Sheep Scale, Female. 
Right figure dorsal view, left figure ventral. 
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china, but they often grow to be of great length. 
They live in the intestines and have a set of 
hooks by means of which they fasten themselves 
to the walls of the intestine. Serious illness, 
fits, and sometimes death, are due to this worm. 

(d) The “liver fluke” is a small worm which 
lives in the liver of sheep. It causes the death 
of great numbers of sheep every year. 

The manner in which sheep become infected 
with the liver fluke is very interesting. A 
knowledge of this has saved millions of dollars 
to the stockraiser in England alone. The eggs 
of the liver fluke are laid in the liver of the 
sheep, whence they pass along the gall ducts to 
the intestine. In this way they come to be de- 
posited in the excreta of sheep. If they should 
be deposited on dry ground nothing comes of it, 
but if in wet places, where the sheep go to eat 
and drink, these curious creatures hatch out 
and live as minute swimming creatures in the 
water. 

Then, finding a freshwater snail, they fasten 
upon its soft body, bore in and imbed them- 
selves in the snail’s liver. It now develops into 
great numbers of gerrns, which at last cause the 
death of the snail. They work out of the snail’s 
body and attach themselves to damp grasses 
along the shores. 

Should these grasses be eaten by sheep, the 
liver fluke again enters into the same life cycle 
as before. 

By preventing sheep from going to the shores 
of ponds and streams for drink the plague has 
been greatly checked. 


Food Charts Issued by the Government 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a set of 15 lithographed food charts. They give 
diagrammatic representations of typical foods, their 
composition indicated by dividing the outline into 
proper proportions and coloring the sections to repre- 
sent the different nutrients. Red represents protein; 
yellow, fat; blue, carbohydrates; gray, ash; and green 
indicates water. Energy values will be shown in black, 
each square inch equaling 1,000 calories. The fore- 
going description applies to the charts numbered 1 to 
13. Numbers 14 and 15 contain only text, and are 
printed in black. 

This set of charts, which is especially useful for 
schools, is sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at $1 for the set of 15. 
Single copies will not be sold. 

The titles and numbers of the charts are as follows: 
1. Milk and milk products; 2. Eggs and cheese; 3. 
Meat, fresh and cured; 4. Fish, fish products and 
oysters; 5. Butter and other fat-yielding foods; 6 
Cereal grains; 7. Bread and other cereal foods; 8. 
Sugar and similar foods; 9. Roots and succulent vege- 
tables; 10. Legumes and corn; 11. Fresh and dried 
fruit; 12. Fruit and fruit products; 13. Nut and nut 
products; 14. Composition, functions and uses of food; 
15. Dietary standards. 

As will be seen, the usual American dietary is cov- 
ered in this list. 





Sewing 


Domestic Science Apron 
By GRACE DENNY, University of Nebraska 
Implements.—Metal-end 60-inch tape meas- 
ure, one foot ruler marked in inch divisions 
with metal edge. Needle 8 or 9 and thread 
Number 60 for gingham and number 70 or 
80 for India lin- 





en. Thimble, scis- 
sors, pins, pin- 
cushion. 
Materials Suit- 
able. — Checked 
apron, gingham 
—27 in., $.08 to 
$.10 per yard; 
India linen — 27 
in. to 32 in., $.10 
to $.12 per yard. 


." 
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School 


Cutting.—Cut apron to reach bottom of skirt 
when finished, as it will shrink in washing. 
Fold the material in the middle lengthwise and 
lay the pattern on according to the diagram, 
placing the side marked double on the fold of 
the cloth. Allow % inch all around for seams 
and hems. The diagram shows 32-inch mate- 
rial. If gingham is used it will require 24 
yards. The band should be made the waist 
measurement plus 1 inch. This amount is cal- 
culated for an apron 36 inches long. More 
material should be allowed for .a_ longer 
apron. 

Making.—Baste all seams and hems care- 
fully before stitching. Join the side gores to 
the front in French seams. To do this, place 
the wrong sides of material together and stitch 
4 inch from the edges on the right side. Trim 

edges smooth and turn 
the seam in. Baste 
and stitch the second 
time on the wrong side 
far enough below the 
first stitching that the 
raw edge will not 
show on the right side 
(4 inch). Now baste 
and stitch hem (4 inch 
wide, with 4 inch mar- 
gin turned in) around 





sides and bottom of 





pos 
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™" DOMESTIC SCIENCE APRON 


apron. Before gath- 
ering, trim the top to 
fit the waist curve in 
front. This varies with 
the individual; + inch 
in the middle will 
probably be sufficient. 
Fold the apron and 
slope off from middle 
to sides. Mark middle 
of top with pin, or 
notch. Gather + inch 
from the edge, using 
one thread. Make 
gathering thread when 
fastened 16 inches 
long. Place the right 
side of the band on the 
wrong side of the 
gathered apron and 
the middle of the band 
on the gathered por- 
tion and baste in }- 
inch seam on right 
side. Place on band 
with seams on right 
side, and middle of 
gathers on middle of 
band, and baste. Fold 
the band over (4-inch 
margin turned in, 
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making band one inch wide), and baste even 
with first seam. Before finishing to the end, 
have the ties hemmed 3 inch on sides (made 
by foot hemmer on sewing machine) and one 
inch on each end and fold or plait each one so 
that it may be enclosed within the end of the 
band. Baste carefully and stitch the band 
(lower edge) and the ends twice. Fold } inch 
margin around pocket to wrong side, and baste. 
Now place the lower edge of pocket 13 inches 
from the band and 43 inches to right of center 
of the apron. Baste and stitch. 

To make the bib, first baste in a seam at 
back and fit. It may require some change in 
the slope. Stitch in a plain seam on wrong 
side. Overcast edges and press vpen. Baste 
hem and stitch around outside and neck of bib 
the same width as on the bottom of apron. To 
attach the bib, fold from lower edge to right 
side a margin } inch wide and place it on wrong 
side of band at the top and in the middle. 
Baste; stitch two rows. 

Finishing.—Draw all threads thru to wrong 
side, tie in double knots and trim closely. Press 
the apron. 

Suggestions to Teachers and Parents.—This 
apron is the style used by the students of Home 
. Economics in the University of Nebraska. It 
has proved to be the simplest and most practi- 
cable kind of apron. The bib protects the waist 
and requires no buttoning or pinning. The ties 
are easier to keep in order than a band with 
buttons. The corners are rounded to prevent 
catching in doorways, etc. The round pocket 
does not hold bits of lint and dust as one with 
square corners. There are many other suitable 
materials besides the ones named, but these are 
commonly used. Attention should be called to 
the fact that careful measuring, basting and 
tying of threads are essential to any well-fin- 
ished garment. 


Directions: for Making a Work Apron 
By GERTRUDE N. ROWAN, Univ. of Nebraska 


This apron should be as nearly as possible 
the style shown in the illustration. A simple 
pattern may be cut at home by following the 
measurements given in the diagram. If desired 
one may procure a pattern of the same general 
style. Lay pattern on material according to 
diagram. In cutting allow seams % inch wide, 
14 inches on backs and 24 inches on the bottom 
for hems. Cut bias pieces for finish at the neck 
134 inches wide. Baste from sides 
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Work Apron 


sert sleeves in the armholes, placing the seam 
2} inches in front of under-arm seam. Turn 
hem on backs # inch wide and on the bottom 24 
inches. Finish neck, either round or square, 
with bias facing stitched on the right side. Put 





and back together, also shoulder 
seams. Fit apron. Begin all 
basting at the top of the garment, 
and baste from top down. Fin- 
ish belt and insert in under-arm 
seam at the waistline. After 
making changes stitch the seams. 
Piece sleeves, gather top between 











Fro 



















seam and notch, also gather the 
bottom. Put on the cuffs, and in- 





Diagram Showing Shirt Waist Plan 
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on pocket according to directions for domestic 
science apron. Put buttons and buttonholes on 
the belt, cuffs, and down the back. Finish all 
seams and fasten all threads. For overcasting, 
take each stitch separately and far enough 
apart so it will not pull out. 


Suggestions for Making a Shirt Waist 
By GERTRUDE N. ROWAN 
SHIRT WAIST PLAN 


This plain shirt waist with yoke across shoul- 
ders to prevent wearing out around neck re- 
quires two and one-half yards of material 24 
inches wide. By following this pian for laying 
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the pattern on the material there will be no dif- 
ficulty about getting the right and left sides cut 
correctly nor about having the parts the right 
way of the cloth, which is very important. Care 
should be taken to fit all notches together where 
basting seams. 

Before making up a shirt waist of washable 
material it is advisable to shrink it by thoroly 
dampening and pressing with a hot iron. If it 
is not desirable to shrink all of the material, the 
neckband should be shrunk. When the goods 
may be bought for from five to seven cents a 
yard there is no reason why every girl should 
not learn to make shirt waists and look neat 
about the house as well as away from home. 


Bread-Making Song 


To be sung to the air “Jingle Bells.” See any col- 
lection of college songs. 

This is intended as an exhibition song, bread-dough 
to be kneaded, molded, and put in the pans to the 
music of the chorus. A small table with four loaves of 
bread-dough, and four small bread-pans should be 
placed on the platform. 

The members of the cooking class, with caps, cook- 
ing aprons, and holders, should march in, to the music 
of “Jingle, Bells.” Four of the girls take their places 
at the table, the others stand in a semi-circle behind 
them. All sing. 

During the first chorus, the dough should be kneaded. 
During the second, it should be molded, the four cooks 
stopping suddenly each time, as soon as the chorus 
ends. 

During the third and fourth lines of the third stanza 
make kneading motion; in fifth, sixth, and seventh 
lines, molding motion, patting the loaves into nice 
shape. In the eighth line all together put dough 
quickly into pans, at word “so.” 


1. We’re a class of cooking girls, 
Learning to make bread; 
We'll follow all the rules, 
And do as teacher said. 
Merrily our voices ring, 
Making spirits gay; 
What fun it is to work and sing 
A cooking song to-day! 


Chorus. 
Kneading bread, kneading bread, 
Knead with all your might; 
Oh, what fun it is to knead 
The dough so soft and white! 
Kneading bread, kneading bread, 
Knead with all your might; 
Oh, how nice it is to have 
The bread exactly right! 


2. At night we’ll set the sponge, 
Take water, salt, and flour, 
And stir in with them yeast— 
Be sure it is not sour. 
Then mix and knead it well, 


And when you’ve got it right, 
Then place it near the fire, 
So that it may grow light. 


Chorus. 
Molding bread, molding bread, 
Mold with all your might; 
Oh, what fun it is to mold 
The dough so soft and white! 
Molding bread, molding bread, 
Mold -with all your might; 
Oh, how nice it is to have 
The bread exactly right. 


3. We'll rise at break of day, 
When the sponge has grown quite light, 
And knead, and knead it well, 
Until we have it right. 
Next, mold when raised again, 
In the pan it then must go, 
One parting touch we add, 
At last we leave it—so! 
Chorus.—Molding bread, etc. 
—IRVING J. ROMER, in “Cooking and Sewing 
Songs.” 


The “Sun Drawing Water” 


[From “ Nature and Science” in October St. Nicholas] 

The phenomenon commonly known as the “sun draw- 
ing water” is due to rays of sunlight between the shad- 
ows of clouds. It is seen to best advantage when the 
atmosphere is somewhat hazy, and when the sun is 
wholly or partly behind a cloud, and is not in the higher 
part of the sky. Patchy strato-cumulus clouds are 
most favorable for the formation of these rays, and 
they are probably most distinct when seen in the part 


of the sky below the sun, when they appear to extend 


either directly or somewhat obliquely downward; it is 
in this form that the effect is most commonly called 
the “sun drawing water.” But such rays may extend 
in any direction, so that they diverge from the sun as a 
center. No rain need be falling anywhere near the ob- 


server, tho-it is not impossible for the rays to be visible 
at a time when rain-streaks also are visible in part of 
the sky; the rain-streaks, however, do not diverge from 
the sun, but are in lines of the falling rain. 











Great Canals 


The Chesapeake and Ohio; and the Pennsylvania Canal 
By JACQUES W. REDWaAY, F.R.G.S. 


Of the various highways over which passed 
almost never-ending streams of humanity, ex- 
tending between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Mississippi prairie plains, three have become 
great routes of traffic whose influence is felt 
in every part of the civilized world. These are 
as follows: 

The route from the foot of Lake Erie across 
New York to the Hudson River and thence to 
tidewater. 

The route extending from the head of the 
Ohio from Pittsburg thru Johnstown, Holli- 
daysburg, Harrisburg and Lancaster to tide- 
water and the Delaware River. 

The route from Pittsburg up the Mononga- 
hela and Youghiogheny rivers thence across 
the divide to the Potomac, and thence to tide- 
water on Chesapeake Bay. 

The historical features of each of these are 
due wholly to conditions of topography; they 
’ traverse river valleys and thread low passes. 
In the main they were animal trails that be- 
came Indian trails. The first named became 
the route of the Erie Canal and then the trunk 
line of the New York Central lines. The second 
became the route of the Pennsylvania Canal, 
and later the trunk route of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The third became the route of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and then the trunk 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad be- 
tween Washington and Pittsburg. Each was a 
“line of least resistance,” that is—it was the 
easiest and most feasible route of commercial 
intercourse. To-day these ways are the most 
important trade routes of the American con- 
tinent. The bison and the Indian were wise in 
their day. 

Washington, the statesman and soldier, is a 
part of the world’s history, but Washington as 
a topographic engineer is either forgotten or 
else unknown. Nevertheless, in good judgment 
and a very broad knowledge of the topography 
of his country, Washington deserves to be 
ranked among the foremost topographic en- 
gineers in his time, as far as the American con- 
tinent is concerned. The treaty of Paris, which 
gave to the English colonies in America the 
vast domain east of the Missisippi, was scarcely 
in operation when Washington began the gath- 
ering of information about the various trails 
and routes that connect the Mississippi valley 
with the harbors of Maryland and Virginia. 
This work was interrupted by the Revolution- 
ary War. At the close of the war he resumed 
his work. Even before he had formally re- 
linquished command of the army he made a 
reconnaissance of the region now known as 
the Mohawk Gap, and noted the topographic 
features that were to make it one of the world’s 
most important routes of traffic. 


Returning to Virginia, he discovered that 
various land grafters had taken possession of 
certain of his lands lying near the headwaters 
of the Potomac. He, therefore, set out on an- 
other journey to the region in question. Dur- 
ing this journey he incidentally settled his per- 
sonal troubles ; the fact of importance, however, 
was the conclusion that the States of Virginia 
and Maryland ought at once to lay out and 
establish water transportation “for all that fer- 
tile country between the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghany Mountains.” 

The journal and memorandum book record- 
ing Washington’s ovservations is a remarkable 
document. Using Detroit as the objective point 
—which he naively observes is “unfavorable 
for us as any”—he describes the various water- 
ways and portages to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Distances and conditions of topography are de- 
scribed with marvelous accuracy; and the pro- 
found mind of the author of the journal is 
shown in his rare engineering judgment and 
commercial instinct. Washington’s journal 
seems not to have been published in full, but 
in “Historic Highways” Mr. Archer Butler Hul- 
bert has published a very complete summary.* 

Washington notes that the route by the way 
of the Potomac and the Youghiogheny rivers 
and the portage between them formed the most 
feasible route between Chesapeake Bay and 
Pittsburg. He rejected the Youghiogheny part, 
however, because so much of the route lay in 
Pennsylvania. He chose Cheat River, a stream 
several miles southwest of the Youghiogheny, 
because it would afford greater protection to 
the commerce of Maryland and Virginia, in- 
asmuch as the portage was within those 
colonies. Z 

The recommendation of Washington was ap- 
proved by the legislature both of Virginia and 
Maryland. The enactment of 1785 authorized 
“the opening and keeping in repair a road for 
the highest practicable navigation of this (Po- 
tomac) river to that of the River Cheat.; A 
stock company was formed with a nominal capi- 
tal the equivalent of about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Washington was elected presi- 
dent of the company; James Rumsey, after- 
ward known as a promoter of steamboat navi- 
gation of the Potomac, Delaware and Thames 
(England) rivers, was appointed “mechanician 
and manager of improvements.” 

The subscribers failed to pay up their sub- 
scriptions, however, and the directors quarreled. 
The work dragged for several years, and then, 
1789, Washington became President of the 





* “Great American Canals,” Chapter II. 
+ Washington to Richard Henry Lee. 
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United States. After this the company merely 
existed, and practically nothing was done until 
it ceased altogether about thirty-five years later. 
By that time the scheme for the improvement 
of river navigation and the construction of 
a portage wagon road was considered out of 
the question. Public sentiment was strongly 
favoring a canal with locks. The legislature 
of Virginia approved the incorporation of the 
Potomac Canal Company as the successor of the 
old Potomac Company, but Maryland refused 
to acquiesce because the proposition left Balti- 
more out of the plan. An amended charter re- 
moved the objection, and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company was authorized. The 
legislature of Pennsylvania also assented. 

The Congress, 1824, appropriated thirty 
thousand dollars for an examination of the vari- 
ous routes and appointed a board to select the 
one that was most favorable. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Totten, whose name will always be 
venerated by Americans, was a member of the 
board. The route chosen included the valleys 
of the Potomac and Youghiogheny rivers and 
the lowest line of the divide between them. The 
koard estimated the cost of the enterprise at 
thirty millions of dollars; the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company was capitalized at six muil- 
lions of dollars. Because of the great sum of 
money required the report was a chill 

From that moment the history of the canal 
became the history of questionable politics, in- 
junctions and other legah practices. In Mary- 
land, the people turned from canal construc- 
tion to railroad building and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was chartered, 1827.. The opera- 
tions of the next few years savor of comic opera. 
Both companies pushed operations as vigor- 
ously as each permitted the other to do. When 
they were not enjoining each other they were 
digging. 

The: section between Chesapeake Bay and 
Cumberland, Maryland, was formally opened in 
1850; to say that it was completed would re- 
quire a stretching of truth to the danger point 
of tension. Financially it was a failure; com- 
mercially it was a burlesque; politically it was a 
scandal. In 1889 it was badly injured by fresh- 
ets. Shortly afterwards it was placed under 
the control of the Virginia Central Railway, 
but it has been operated by trustees represent- 
ing the bondholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company. The portage and Youghiog- 
heny sections were never built. By 1840 the 
canal idea had given way to the railway idea, 
and the building of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad put an end to all efforts to construct 
the Youghiogheny and portage sections. 

The merchants of Philadelphia regarded the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal as a menace to their 
prosperity. They were not slow, therefore, to 
utilize every advantage at their command in 
order to hold the trade which had come to them 
from the west. This traffic had been carried 


on chiefly by means of the famous Conestoga 
wagons, the huge lumbering vans that were the 
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predecessor of the “prairie schooner.” This 
was supplemented by pack trains and barges. 
Barge or “battoe” navigation on four streams— 
the Susquehanna, Juniata, Conemaugh and Kis- 
kiminitas—aided and supplemented the han- 
dling of this traffic. 

Robert Morris’s memorial published by the 
society for the improvement of land routes and 
waterways describes the route most commonly 
followed by trattic: 


From Philadelphia up the Schuylkill and the Tulpe- 
hocken to the terminus of the proposed canal. 

A portage—the route of the proposed canal to the 
Guitipahilla Creek. 

Down the Guitipahilla to the Swatara and thence to 
the. Susquehanna River. , 

Up the Susquehanna and Juniata Rivers to Hunting- 
ton, and thence to the mouth of the Popular Run. 

A portage to the Conemaugh. 

Down the Conemaugh and the Kiskiminitas to the 
Allegheny, and thence to Pittsburg. Total distance, 
426 miles. 


An examination of a topographic map will 
show the foregoing to be the most difficult of 
the three great routes. It is one hundred miles 
longer than the Potomac-Youghiogheny route 
measured from Baltimore to Pittsburg. The 
total upgrade as planned was eight or ten times 
that of the Erie Canal.* Nevertheless, there 
were plenty of authorities who were able to 
show that it was the only feasible route between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and, taking every- 
thing into consideration, they were not far from 
right. 

In 1825 a commission appointed to examine 
the route made a report whch on the whole was 
unfavorable. The business men of Philadelphia 
did not wait for the report. Early in the fol- 
lowing year an act was rushed thru the legis- 
lature authorizing the construction of the 
Pennsylvania Canal. A sharp opposition to the 
bill was made by those who favored a railway, 
but the confidence of the people in canals was 
still very great. More than twenty-five years 
before this, several short-lined canals had been 
chartered. One of these was to connect the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers; another, of 
great importance, was to extend from the 
Schuylkill to the Susquehanna River. The line 
of the latter was surveyed and some little dirt 
dug; then the company failed. 

When Albert Gallatin was Secretary of the 
Treasury he published a most remarkable docu- 
ment favoring various improvements in interval 
waterways and trade routes. The report was 
a most statesmanlike paper—one of the most 
profound ever published. The feeling aroused 
was great, and the merchants of Pennsylvania 
construed it as an intimation that the Federal 
Government would take up the matter. Per- 
haps it might have done so had not the war of 
1812 occurred. Nevertheless, the State of Penn- 





* The,highest summit to be crossed was stated to be 
2,611 feet. 
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sylvania chartered a new company. The com- 
pany took over the two canal franchises and 
named it the Union Canal Company of Penn- 
sylvania. The charter empowered the company 
to extend the route of the canal to Lake Erie. 
Between the jealousy of political parties and 
the cry of unconstitutionality, however, the aid 
or the general government was not forth- 
coming. 

By 1825 a new generation of business men 

were controlling affairs. The New Yorkers 
were pushing work on the Erie Canal; the 
Pennsylvanians were frantically trying to or- 
ganize in order to meet the threatened com- 
petition. To say that each was frightened at 
the ghost of the other would be putting it mild- 
ly. The chartering of the Pennsylvania Canal 
Company was the result. The eastern division, 
which was the old Union Canal, was not built. 
Instead the tramway used in its construction 
was made over little by little, and converted 
into a horse-railroad, which linked Philadelphia 
and Columbia. From Columbia, the canal 
proper was extended to Hollidaysburg, to which 
point it was completed in 1824. There it reached 
the foot of the chief Alleghany range. From 
Pittsburg to Johnstown, at the west foot of 
‘the Alleghany range, the western section of the 
canal was completed and opened in 1830; the 
distance across the range along the route 
planned was about thirty-eight miles. 

The lift across the summit, measured from 
the Johnstown level, was very nearly eighteen 
hundred feet measured from Johnstown—it- 
self twelve hundred feet above sea. On account 
of the steep grades, canal locks were out of the 
question and, therefore, a method of transfer- 
ring the canal-boat to the western division by 
means of inclined-plane railways was adopted. 
When a boat was transferred, a car was run 
into the water underneath the boat, and the 
latter was made to rest securely in a crib on 
the top of the car. Boat and car were then 
drawn up the inclined railway by a heavy chain 
and drum, operated by stationary engines, or 
by horse power, and then transferred to a lock 
at the head of the incline.* ’ 

In all there were ten planes, varying from 
nearly fifteen hundred to over three hundred 
thousand feet in length. The lift of the planes 
varied from one hundred and thirty to three 
hundred feet; the steepest incline was a little 
more than a ten per cent grade, or about twice 
as heavy as some of the heavy railroad grades 
of to-day; the levels between planes of which 
five were on the eastern and six on the western 
side of the mountain. The operation of the Alle- 

‘ghany Portage Railway was begun in 1834, and 
the inclines, at first having single tracks, were 
double tracked the same year. In October of 
the same year the Hit or Miss, a “battoe” rather 
than a canal-boat, crossed the divide. Early in 
1835 the entire system—horse-railroad, canal 
and portage railway—was open and in opera- 





* “Civil Engineering of North America.” 
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tion between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. The 
total cost of the entire system was ten millions 
of dollars. 

But the handwriting was on the wall. The 
railway spirit came upon the people and at the 
end of its first ten years of existence the canal 
was to be regarded almost as an antiquity. In 
1846 the Pennsylvania Railroad was incorpo- 
rated, and six years later its tracks spanned the 
Alleghany range. The Portage Railway could 
not compete with it, and the whole canal system 
was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
latter first discontinued the operation of the 
Portage Railway, then, little by little, it aban- 
doned the canal—the western section in 1864, 
and the central or Susquehanna in 1899 and 
1900. 

The sale of the canal system, in which the 
state has vested interests, will always be re- 
gretted. It gave the Pennsylvania Railroad a 
monopoly of the traffic between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg and practically a monopoly of 
the carrying traffic in the larger part of Penn- 
sylvania. In the past fifty years the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has put practically all the canals 
of the state out of business. 


Some Facts for Us to Consider 


It costs more to haul the farm produce of this coun- 
try from the farms to the railway stations than it 
does to operate all the railroads of the United States, 
comprising nearly half the mileage of the world. This 
statement will be found in the report of the Industrial 
Commission made to the Congress in 1901, Vol. VI. Yet 
farm mortgages pay a higher interest than railroad 
bonds, and the profits of the farmer average over twice 
as great as those of the railroads. 

For the eggs, coffee, rice, potatoes, onions, milk, cab- 
bages, meat and poultry consumed in the City of. New 
York, during the year 1909, the farmers received $274,- 
289,000, the consumers paid $464,147,000. The freight 
bill was approximately $25,045,000, leaving $164,813,000 
for the middlemen. The railroads serving New York 
have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
necessary terminals, and $640,000,000 have been ex- 
pended upon street-car and subway facilities for the 
conveyance of the people, but practically nothing is 
being done to reduce the expense of the distribytion 
of the food supply. 

For the year 1905 the net returns to capital averaged 
15.1 per cent in the case of manufactures, 9.8 per cent 
in the case of agriculture, and 4.4 per cent in the case 
of the railroads. The statistics of the United States 
Government are the basis for these figures. The net 
earnings of the national banks, for the period from 
1870 to 1907, have averaged 11.5 per cent on the capital. 
Little wonder that money has poured into mills and 
factories, and farms are doubling and trebling in value, 
while the railroads are compelled to go to foreign coun- 
tries for new capital, which they can obtain only at a 
heavy discount. 

Nearly all of the freight carried by a railroad com- 
pany is of commodities for sale. Freight rates have 
to be adjusted so that the producer can afford to send 
merchandise to market, and so that the purchaser can 
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afford to buy. Without producer and purchaser there ~ 
would be no traffic and the railroads could not exist. 
The railroads are therefore obliged to adjust their rates 
so that traffic will move. It is this method of rate ad- 
justment that has enabled the industry and commerce 
of the United States to attain a development which far 
exceeds that of any other country. 

The capitalization of the railroads of the United: 
States is lower than that of any other country of civ- 
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ilization, averaging less than $60,000 a mile. The av- 
erage per mile for Great Britain and Ireland is $266,- 
828; German Empire, $108,620; France, $120,364; Aus- 
tria, $111,054; Belgium, $170,548; Switzerland, $105,- 
837; Italy, $123,082; Spain, $97,302; the Netherlands, 
$82,645; Russia, $78,701. The lower capitalization in 


' the United States is notwithstanding the fact that the 


wages of labor and the cost of material are’far higher 
here than in any of these countries of Europe. 


From “The Book of the Royal Blue,” B. & O. R. R., Nov., 1910. 


Geography 


By L. V. ARNOLD, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MAP INTERPRETATION 

As maps and map questions form about one- 
third of the subject matter contained in a geog- 
raphy, the maps should be studied to obtain 
the maximum knowledge in the minimum of 
time, and still withhold nothing of material 
benefit to the child. By intelligent study of a 
map for even a short period in the fifth grade 
and above, nearly all the descriptive matter will 
be anticipated. A thoro intensive study of the 
map should be begun in grades in which map 
study is introduced. 

A map is a conventional representation of 
the earth’s surface, and a flat map or photo re- 
lief the most conventional. No map is accu- 
rate; it is impossible to make an exact flat rep- 
resentation of a curved surface, either the pro- 
portion or the scale must yield one to the other, 
as will be readily seen by comparing a globe 
and a Mercator’s projection, or a Mercator’s 
with any one of the several other projections. 
Maps, however, are undeniably essential in fur- 
nishing a convenient picture whereby a mental 
image of the earth’s surface, grand divisions, 
physical and political features may be formed. 
They play an important part in a geography 
course. A comprehensive study of the maps, 
and a careful study of well-selected pictures, 
might well form two-thirds of the course. 

Since the study of maps holds such an im- 
portant place in the study of geography, the 
pupil should attack the map in such a manner 
as to get the most benefit from it. This attack 
should be begun in the early part of the course, 
when the mind is plastic and in its habit- 
forming state. It is during the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade ages that pupils need in their 
work the guiding mind of a liberal and consist- 
ent teacher, combined with one who will dwell 
upon the importance of right habits, and has 
the ability and the inclination to mold the-hab- 
its of the class in the proper matrix. It is 
Jacques W. Redway, who says, “It is well to 
bear in mind that for every time reason con- 
trols an action, habit controls it ten times.” 

In the study of the map it is well to first 
study a ma» containing the physical features. 
These maps contain less of detail than the po- 
litical map. and hence are less confusing to the 
young student. From this map the pupil ob- 


tains his ideas of the contour of the land, the 


mountains and their direction, the slopes and 
plains, their general direction and comparative 
extent, and the rivers and water bodies of each. 
This lesson may include the names of the fea- 
tures given if the teacher sees fit to impart 
that knowledge. The general shape and extent 
of the coast line will, by close application dur- 
ing one study period, become pretty thoroly 
imprinted upon the child’s gray matter nega- 
tive, so that he may print it at any time or 
place or imageograph the same upon any sur- 
face. The ability to do this shows habit train- 
ing in a positive direction. When the child is 
able to form a mental picture of the map he is 
then able to make more than a “parrot” recita- 
tion. He has a living, meaning knowledge. 

From this map also may be deducted the 
probable climate, industries, products, exports 
and imports. The same is not carrying the 
study of the map too far. 

While the circles or boundaries of the light 
zones are usually reckoned as the boundaries 
of the heat, there are many irregularities in 
the latter whose true boundaries are the Iso- 
thermal lines; the two are, however, roughly 
coincident. While there can be no well-defined 
boundary between the vegetation of the polar 
and temperate, and temperate and torrid zones, 
there are certain products which are indigenous 
to each of the zones, and which the pupils may 
rightfully expect to appear in their respective 
zones. From earlier type lessons the charac-: 
teristic flora and fauna of the‘different zones 
should have been learned. It is ‘now only nec- 
essary to associate the zone and its character- 
istic plant and animal life. With the probable 
products named certain industries must follow. 
The advantages for commerce which the coun- 
try affords can well be emphasized in locating 
the different probable industries. As all civil- 
ized countries cannot produce all the require- 
ments of man for food, raiment, shelter and 
luxuries, many of the probable imports can be 
deduced as well as the surplus of products-in the 
country studied which. will be exported. 

Is this carrying map study too far? Are 
not the deductions logical? Does it not tend 
to make the pupils thinking pupils? Does it not 
relieve that monotonous memory work? Does 
it not vlace the study of geography in a higher 
plane? 
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With the general knowledge of the country 
under consideration the modifications caused 
by winds, ocean currents, or contour will be 
quickly comprehended. The descriptive reading 
will emphasize the important facts, and will 
doubly impress the special climate, industries, 
products, imports and exports. The people, 
alone, and their customs remain aside from a 
political study of the country. ; 

Again in the study of the political map the 
pupil should place the various countries in their 
respective positions upon the mental map of 
the grand division. Apply the generalities of 
the country to the particular section, then spe- 
cialize if necessary. 

From the physical map the following data 
have been obtained. At the same time the map 
has served as a model and has become a part 
of the pupil: 

Extent and shape—coast line, gulfs, bays, 
seas, continental islands, oceans, etc. 
Surface— 

Mountains, location, direction, name. 

Plains, location, direction, name. 

Slopes, location, direction, name. 

Rivers and lakes, location, direction and name 

and basins. F 
- Zones— 

Climate. 

Products. 

Industries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Exceptions or peculiarities— 

Winds and ocean currents, etc. 

This line of work offers many advantages. 
It, too, has its disadvantages, but these seem 
to be reduced to a minimum. 

It arouses an interest within the child for 
definite knowledge of the country before the 
technical matter is approached. The study of 
the physical or relief map avoids the details of 
the political map. The comparison of latitudes 
and longitudes associates disconnected ideas 
and establishes general principles. It impresses 
the fact that certain conditions must produce 
certain results. It develoos the reasoning as 
well as the memorizing faculty, thus making 
geography a better balanced subiect. The child 
discovers much of the knowledge for- himself 
without external assistance. The child is taught 
to see and observe with his two eyes. He that 
hath eves to see should be taught to use them 
observingly. 


Hamburg and Philadelphia 


The Hamburg-American Steamship Company has in- 
augurated a new steamship service between Hamburg 
and Philadelphia. The first sailing took place on Octo- 
ber 28. The steamers Graf Waldersee, 13,300 tons; 
Prinz Oskar, 6,000 tons; and Prinz Adalbert, 6.000 tons, 
have been assigned to this new route. The cost of sec- 
ond-class fares on these steamers is 220 marks 
($52.36) ; third-class, 150 mark ($35.70), and steerage, 
120 marks ($28.56). 
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Cocoanut Industry in the Philippines 

Approximately 103,000 tons, or about one-third of the 
world’s production of cocoanuts, are grown in the Phil- 
ippines. The reasons for the steady rise in the price of 
copra are many. The principal are the extensive use 
of its products for commercial purposes, for making 
edible fats, such as “palmine,” and the rise in price of 
articles now being supplanted by copra products. At 
present there are several factories in Germany engaged 
in making imitation butter, “palmona,” and other edible 
products from the meat of the cocoanut. Another item 
which contributes to the rise in price of copra is the 
shortage of fats of all kinds, due to the scarcity and 
high price of hogs. Lard, for instance, has risen to 
about 65 centavos (3234 cents) a kilo (2.2 pounds), 
which is double what it cost two years ago. Cottonseed 
oil, which has been used extensively in place of pork 
fat, has also risen in price to such an extent that the 
use of copra products has become imperative. Copra 
products are also being used as a substitute for tallow. 
There is also a growing demand for cocanut oil, for 
which millions of cocoanuts are being used every year. 


Trade Conditions in Ireland 

Deputy Consul J. S. Armstrong, Jr., of Cork, trans- 
mits an article from a local newspaper on the improved 
agricultural and commercial conditions in Ireland, as 
shown in an address delivered by the vice-president of 
agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland, from 
which the following extracts are given: 

“Treland is holding her own and establishing firmly 
the position which she has already gained in the mar- 
kets of Great Britain. In 1909 her cattle trade showed 
an export value exceeding $51,098,250, the highest total 
but one in the past six years, while the total export value 
of what have been called ‘breakfast-table commodities,’ 
viz., butter, bacon, eggs, hams, poultry, milk, and 
cheese, is even more satisfactory and reached a higher 
sum in 1909 than in any preceding year. In the case 
of butter, the drought in the summer and autumn of 
1909 caused a marked shrinkage in output, but the to- 
tal value of exports of these ‘breakfast-table’ commodi- 
ties has risen steadily from $44,971,788 in 1904 to the 
highest point yet attained, viz., $54,520,465 in 1909. 
These figures make no allowance for home consumption. 
There has been a marked falling off in the imports of 
American bacon and ham into Ireland, and our reports 
indicate that the Irish-cured article is replacing the im- 
ported in our home market. 





Cooking with Hot-Air Ovens 

Air which is hot enough to grill a steak at a tem- 
perature of 1,000 deg. Fahr. is being generated in one 
of the many working exhibits at the Bakers’ Exhibition 
in the Agricultural Hall at London. As it is the inven- 
tion of a South African baker named Humphrey, who 
long experimented there with atmospheric steam heat- 
ing, Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Cape Town, 
sends a detailed press description. A small boiler is 
heated by an ordinary kitchen fire, and the steam, at a 
temperature of 220 deg. Fahr. at a pressure of three 
to four pounds to the square inch, is passed thru pipes 
to a superheater, where the transformation from steam 
to “grilling air” takes place. Heat from a coke fire be- 
low the superheater plays around coils containing the 
steam. The claim is made that the stove can be used 
to cook an ox or bake a loaf of bread. 





space. 








The World We Live In 


Chas. B. Smith, a Democrat, has been declared elected 
to Congress from Buffalo by a margin of just one vote. 
More than 41,000 votes were cast. 


A Pittsburg judge has fined three merchants $60 each 
for selling chestnuts that were bad. 


The Chicago Tribune reports that during the hunt- 
ing season this year so far 113 hunters have been killed, 
in twenty-three of the leading game States. 


Paterson, N. J., the “silk city,’ recently celebrated the 
centennial of the starting of the silk-weaving industry 
in this country. 


It is said that George Gates. of Los Angeles, has 
sold his patent on a railroad tie to be made of concrete, 
for $17,000,000. 


Senator Frye, chairman of the commerce commit- 
tee, has introduced in the Senate a bill providing that 
tolls for all United States vessels passing thru the 
Panama Canal shall be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


A dreadnought larger than any other under con- 
struction has been ordered by Japan. The ship will 
have a tonnage of 28,000 tons and will cost $12,250,000. 
It is to be built in England. 


Andrew Carnegie celebrated his 75th birthday by giv- 
ing $3,500,000 to the Carnegie Technology Schools in 
Pittsburg. This is in addition to $20,000,000 already 
given to the same cause. 


Ex-Senator Clark, of Montana, has bought a dinner 
set, of American China, complete for a party of twenty- 
four guests. Each piece is specially designed, and there 
are 9C0 pieces in all. The set cost $100,000. 


Chicago is going to have the largest office building 
in the world. It will be known as the Insurance Ex- 
change, and will have nearly twenty acres of floor 
The cost of the building will be about $8,000,000. 


Here is the football record for 1910: Nineteen men 
killed, 36 legs broken, 67 collar bones broken, 36 noses 
broken, 26 ribs broken, 19 arms broken, 17 ankles bro- 
ken—and enough other serious accidents to bring the 
total of dead and injured to 450 or more. 


The U. S. Fish Commissioner reports that during the 
past year the fish commission has placed 3,233,392,572 
baby fish in the various lakes, rivers, and smal! streams 
of the country. Like all people who tell fish stories, 
he is very exact as to the actual count, tho he puts the 
total value of the fisheries of the United States only in 
round numbers—$62,000,000 a year, he says. 


A Chicago contractor has a number of horses em- 
ployed on big street-repairing jobs, and he has them so 
well trained to their work that they go back and forth 
with carloads of paving material without any driver. 
They know their work and do it perfectly. 


There are 4,500,000 persons in the United States out 
of work, say the statisticians of Bowery mission, New 
York. Fifteen per cent of them are in New York City 
and vicinity. The mission is planning work for seven 
thousand men this winter. 


The Cretans persist in their determination to secure 
a complete separation of their island from Turkey. 


President Estrada, of Nicaragua, has invited all 
political exiles to return. It is said that even Zelaya 
will revisit Managua, after a few months’ stay in 
New York. ; 


James A. Patten, who made his money out of wheat 
“corners,” has given $200,000 as a fund to aid in the 
study of tuberculosis in the medical school of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Mr. Patten’s brother 
died of the disease and this prompted him to do some- 
thing to help stamp it out. 
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Vivid Picture of the Most Recent Rise of the Seine 


Pile of Brick Near the Quay d’Orsay on Sunday, November 13, and on Tuesday, November 15. 
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Associate Justice Edward Douglass White, of Louis- 
iana, has been made chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, to take the place made vacant by the 
death of Melville K. Fuller. Joseph R. Lamar has been 
appointed to the place made vacant by the advance- 
ment of Justice White, and Willis Van Devanter to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Justice Moody. 


In order to foster a spirit of patriotism among the 
children of the rural districts of Iowa, George Schee, 
of Primghar, has set aside $10,000 for the purchase of 
American flags and poles from which to fly them. The 
487 rural schools of Keokuk, Marion and Mahaska coun- 
ties are the immediate beneficiaries of the gift. 


Norway women have been voting at the municipal 
elections this fall. It is the first time that all women 
in that country have had the opportunity. Nine years 
ago the municipal vote was given to all taxpaying 
women. This proved a success, and three years ago 
they received full parliamentary suffrage. Now 
municipal suffrage for women has been made universal. 


Petrol or gasoline in solid form is the latest in Eu- 
rope—the invention of a Roumanian scientist. It avoids 
the dangers of liquid gasoline, and is easier to handle. 


The state railways of Argentina are going to buy 
all their car equipments in the United States. The 
figures offered by our manufacturers and the quality 
of their goods have won this large trade. Probably our 
work at Panama has done much to bring South Amer- 
ica into friendly business relations with this country. 


President Diaz took the oath of office as head of the 
republic of Mexico Dec. 1 for the eighth term of four 
years each. 


Madame Curie’s candidacy for a seat in the French 
Academy of Sciences has raised the question of the 
eligibility of women to this honor. If it were not for 
her sex there would be no doubt about her election, 
because of her discoveries in the field of radio-activity. 
Her latest triumph is the isolation of radium, which 
has hitherto been known only in the form of its salts. 


The most remarkable crossing of railroads in the 
world is being completed near the new New York Cen- 
tral terminal in New York. There are five lines of rail- 
road crossing one another at this point, on five different 
levels. The uppermost one is the elevated road, then 
comes the street railway, then the Interborough sub- 
way, then the McAdoo tube, and finally—away down 
under—the Steinway tunnel line. 

H. R. Williams, of Jackson, Mo., attended Missouri 
University twenty-five years ago, and now, after mak- 
ing his fortune, he has gone back to take another 
course, in farming. His daughter is studying there 
with him. He was a lawyer, but says he has been 
converted and is now so interested in agriculture that 
he wants to learn all about the science of it. 

The Turkish Government has obtained the money 
deposited by the ex-Sultan, Abdul Hamid, in German 
banks. 

George Riddle, widely known as a lecturer and 
Shakespearean reader, died on Nov. 26, at the age 
of. 59. 

Matthew Henry Buckhan, for thirty-nine years presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, died on Nov. 29, 
at the age of 78 years. 
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Tolstoy Dead 


Count Leo Tolstoy, who died in a poor hut at a rail- 
way station, November 20, made a request that he be 
buried under a tree known as “Poverty Oak,” under 
which as children he and his brother had buried a rock- 
ing-horse. He had been excommunicated by the Rus- 
sian orthodox church in 1901 for his radical writings, 
and he asked to be buried without any religious or 
other ceremonies in a plain oak coffin. 

The hut in which he died will be moved to Yasnaya 
Poliana, his old home, where a museum of Tolstoy rel- 
ics will be set up. Shortly before his death he said: 
“T am going away, but others remain who understand 
the meaning of my life, and who will carry out what I 
strived to do, but failed.” 


New Canadian Immigration Regulations 


Commencing with November the Canadian immigra- 
tion law stands so amended that immigrants, except 
those who have engagements as farm workers, must on 
landing possess a minimum sum of $50 instead of $25, 
which is the amount exacted during the spring and 
summer months. The change will continue in force un- 
til March next, and it has been adopted to restrict 
the number of immigrants at aseason when employment 
is less available. 


_A Model Suburban Town 


The Russell Sage Foundation, which was established 
by Mrs. Sage, is to show the world how a resi- 
dential suburb should be made. A model town will be 
built on Long Island, nine miles from New York. The 
sum of $2,250,000 has been set aside to give it a start. 

The town will not have any charity feature to it, but 
will be placed on a business basis. Mr. Sage believed 
in helping those only who are industrious, thrifty, and 
willing to help themselves. The homes will not be for 
people in ordinary circumstances, and the idea is to 
show what can be accomplished without great expense 
by the aid of intelligence and good taste in planning 
houses, streets, etc. 

The town will have an open square or green in the 
center, and civic beauty will be studied at every point. 














Princes in Exile 
Children of Mohammed-Ali-Mirza, ex-Shah of Persia, Taking Their 
Dey Walk in the Streets of Vienna, Under the Guardianship of 
a Eunuch. 











Latest Census News 
Population by States _ 
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1,828,697 
122,931 
1,311,564 
1,485,053 
539,700 
908,420 
184,735 
278,718 
528,542 
2,216,331 
161,772 
4,821,550 
2,516,462 
2,231,853 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,381,625 
694,466 
1,188,044 
2,805,346 
2,420,982 
1,751,394 
1,551,270 
3,106,665 
248,329 
1,066,300 
42,335 
411,588 
1,883,669 
195,310 
7,268,894 
1,898,810 
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Canada’s Population and Trade 

According to Government statistics, the population 
of Canada at the close of the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1910, was 7,489,781, an increase of about 305,000 
over the previous year. The population by Provinces 
follow: Maritime Provinces, 1,060,678; Quebec, 2,124,- 
834; Ontario, 2,687,861; Manitoba, 496,111; Saskatche- 
wan, 877,590; Alberta, 321,862; British Columbia, 321,- 
738; unorganized territory, 59,050; immigration not 
shown by Provinces, 10,862. 

During the first four months of the current fiscal 
year—April 1 to July 31—the value of merchandise im- 


POPULATION 1910 
PER CENT OF INCREASE 
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ported by Canada totaled $143,322,043, a betterment of 
$31,530,201 over the same period last year. Domestic 
produce was exported to the value of $80,952,578, an 
increase of $7,555,888. Exports of fish products in- 
creased by $800,000, lumber by almost $1,000,000, agri- 
cultural products by $5,500,000, and manufactures by 
over $1,000,000. Animals and their produce declined 
by over $600,000 and products of the mine by $200,000. 


Population of Russia 

According to official data just published, the total 
population of Russia in Europe and in Asia numbered 
74,536,300 in 1858, 126,896,200 in 1897, and 160,095,200 
on January 1, 1909. The present population is distrib- 
uted as follows: European Russia, 116,505,500; Poland, 
11,671,800; Caucasus, 11,396,400; Central Asian Prov- 
inces, 9,631,300; Siberia, 7,878,500; Finland, 3,015,700. 

As regards the ethnological character of the popula- 
tion, there are 65.6 per cent Russians, 10.6 per cent 
Turko-Tartaric races, 6.2 per cent Poles, 4.5 per cent 
Finns and Esthonians, 3.9 per cent Jews, 2.4 per cent 
Lithuanians and Letts and 1.6 per cent Germans and 
Swedes. 

As to the state of education, it is shown that in Rus- 
sia proper, exclusive of Finland, only 21 per cent of 


PRUSSIA. HOLLAND. 
With Compulsory Vacanalion With Compulsory 
and Compulsory Revacanodion. Vacanution of Children 
at the Age of 72. before entering a Sahool. 
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the total population can read and write. In Poland 
there are 31 per cent of literates; Russia proper, 23 
per cent; Caucasus, 12 per cent; Siberia, 12 per cent; 
and Central Asia, 5 per cent. The most favorable con- 
ditions prevail in the Baltic provinces, with 80 per cent 
of literates, followed by the St. Petersburg Province 
with 55 per cent; Kovno, 42 per cent; Moscow, 40 per 
cent; Warsaw, 39 per cent; Yaroslav, 36 per cent; Pio- 
trokow, 31 per cent, and Vilna and Grodno, 29 per cent. 


A Salary of a Million 


Louis D. Brandeis, the attorney who said the rail- 
roads are wasting $365,000,000 a year in extrava- 
gance, has been offered a position. He told the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the railroads should 
not be permitted to advance freight rates until they 
stopped showing such extravagance with the money 
they are now earning. He said that the elaborate city 
passenger offices which are maintained at great ex- 
pense are not needed. People may buy their tickets in 
cities as they do in the country, at the station before 
taking the train. 

A telegram was sent Mr. Brandeis as follows: 

“It is reported you have stated before the Interstate 
Commission that American rail- 
ways are wasting $1,000,000 
daily. If you can point out a 
practical way by which a sub- 
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stantial portion of this amount 
may be saved several Western 
railways would be pleased to 
offer you employment, allowing 
you to name your own salary. 

“This proposition is made to 
you in the same spirit of sincer- 
ity in which you rendered your 
statement to the commission. 
O. L. Dickinson, speaking for 
the Western railway presi- 
dents.” 


New York’s Budget 


The school department of New 
York City has asked for an ap- 
propriation of $36,000,000 for 
the coming year. This is $7,- 
000,000 in excess of the sum set 
60 aside for 1910. The board of 
education explains that the in- 
crease has been made necessary 
r= by _ the need of a larger seating 
capacity. 

29 The bureau of municipal re- 
search is inclined to ask why 
_ more than 100,000 of the public 
school pupils failed of promo- 
tion in January and another 
100,000 in June. The explana- 
tion of the school authorities is 
that while some of the non- 
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Diagram of Veudenition Statistics. 


the frequent absence of the 
teacher or his inefficiency.” 
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Notes of New Books 


“Farm Friends and Farm Foes,” by Dr. Clarence M.: 
Weed, head of the Department of Nature Study, Nor- 
mal School, Lowell, Mass., is a guide to the study of 
plants and animals vitally related to crop production. 
By directing the nature study to this field, it is not 
only made more practical, but also 132% the foundation 
for a better understanding of the problems of agricul- 
ture. It is the only book that covers the whole field 
of the friends and foes of plant crops,—the microbes, 
the fungi, the weeds, the insects, birds, and mammals, 
in their relations to agriculture. Such topics as bac- 
teria, plant food, the pollination of fruit crops, the in- 
jurious insects and their parasites, the philosophy of 
spraying for insect and fungous enemies, the varieties 
resistant to disease, the economics of weeds, the rela- 
tion of birds and mammals to agriculture, are clearly 
discussed in the light of the latest knowledge. The 
author has lived in Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, as 
well as in Massachusetts, where he is Director of Sci- 
ence in one of the more important normal schools. He 
has also worked as investigator in connection with the 
agricultural experiment stations in three States of the 
Central West. Price, 90 cents. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) 


“The Teaching Botanist,” by Wm. F. Ganong, is a 
complete and excellent presentation of the pedagogical 
aspect of botany. The place of botany in education, 
methods of teaching, laboratories and their equipment, 
collections and preparation of material, books and their 
use and a complete bibliography of botanical literature 
comprise the first half of the work. The second part 
presents outlines for a synthetic general course in bot- 
any, beginning with seeds and presenting in turn ger- 
mination, the mature plant, and a somewhat extended 
discussion of anatomy, physiology, morphology, and 
ecology of plants. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 


A “Textbook of Botany for Colleges and Universi- 
ties,” by Coulter, Barnes and Cowles, the botanical staff 
of the University of Chicago, Vol. I, is devoted to mor- 
phology and physiology of plants. It is a presentation 
of the essentials of botany in the order of developmeat 
of plants. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of 
plants, the aim being to present certain general and 
fundamental conceptions of plant life rather than to 
overload the book with multitudes of facts and details. 
The work is well written and profusely illustrated. 
Chapter V. is a clear, concise and admirably presented 
statement of the doctrine of organic evolution brought 
down to date. Environment, use and disuse, natural 
selection, mutation, orthogenesis, Weismanism, isola- 
tion, and Mendel’s law come in for a full share of con- 
sideration. (American Book Company, New York.) 


“Education in Sexual Hygiene,” by Philip Zenna, 
is a little book of familiar talks, by a physician, to 
boys and girls. The book is made up of eleven lectures 
to pupils, and supplementary chapters addressed to 
teachers. The facts of sex are presented in a clean, 
simple and intelligent way. It is a talk of the doctor to 
his patient. It aims to create a healthy public senti- 
ment regarding these all-important questions. Every 
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teacher of the young ought to read this helpful little 
book. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


“Confidences,” Talks with a Young Girl Concerning 
Herself, by Edith B. Lowry, M.D. This work has been 
written in response to a great demand for a book tell- 
ing the story of the origin and development of life in 
language intelligible to young girls. The author, who 
is a physician of wide experience and a pleasing 
writer, has very delicately and adequately treated this 
important subject. Neatly bound in cloth. Price, 50 
cents. (Forbes & Co., Chicago.) 


The recent tendencies in the teaching of “hygiene” in . 
the elementary schools is fully exemplified in “The Ele- 
ments of Hygiene,” by Isabel McIsaac. No longer is 
emphasis laid on such matters as the number and pur- 
poses of the bones in our bodies, etc., but a far higher 
purpose is held in view, by reason of which the death 
rate in our populated regions has been reduced. The 
all-important laws of health, of man’s habits and sur- 
roundings are fully described so as to show the neces- 
sity of following nature’s laws. The pupil is impressed 
with the fact that the physical habits that he forms 
in youth will either make or mar his health for the rest 
of his life. Price, 60 cents. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 


“Goodwin’s Course in Sewing” is a series of books 
destined to be an epoch-making series. No publisher 
before has ever attempted to present a thoroly graded 
and practical series of text-books in sewing for pupils’ 
use, nor for the use of the grade teachers. The books 
will prove helpful to such school systems as cannot af- 
ford to employ a special supervisor of domestic sciences, 
and they make it possible for any superintendent to 
introduce the subject of sewing in his schools at a mini- 
mum expense. For the larger cities the books are 
equally valuable, because by their use in the classroom 
the regular grade teachers can get uniform results thru- 
out the entire system. The author, Mrs. Emma Good- 
win, has unusual qualifications for preparing this 
course. She,was formerly a public school teacher, but 
for the past fourteen years has been an expert dress- 
maker and designer, and teacher of scientific garment- 
cutting. She has made a thoro study of instruction in 
sewing in some of our largest cities, including Chicago, 
New York City, and Rochester. Her course as now 
published is the result of her experimenting and inves- 
tigations and study of the work of sewing in many of 
our city school systems. The drawings for the illus- 
trations in the books were made from such articles as 
are actually produced in the sewing classes of the 
graded schools which she visited. Mrs. Goodwin claims 
that any one who follows these three little books will 
be able to make any unlined garment that she wears, 
and do all kinds of mending and household sewing, and 
that a girl who graduates in this course is fitted to 
become an apprentice in any dressmaking establish- 
ment upon her graduation from a public school. (Frank 
D. Beattys & Co., New York City.) 


Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red 
Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON MODEL C 


q A high grade projec- 
tion lantern for use in the 
school, church, home and 
lecture platform. 


@ Can be equipped with 5- 
ampere arc, Nemst, or a 100 
candle power incandescent 
lamp, all of which can be con- 
nected with any incandescent 
- lamp socket. 


@ Can also be used with 
_Welsbach gas, oxyhydrogen, 
acetylene or sloohat vapor 
lamps. 


@ Attachments can be added 
at any time for projecting post 
cards, photographs, illus- 
trations from books, 
maps, drawings, flowers, 
etc., enlarged in size and in 
natural form and color. 


@ Descriptive circular 9 D 
on request. 





SIN Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 

\ Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
Apparatus, Engineering or any 
other Scientific Instrument is ous 
Guarantee. 


Bausch & lomb Optical ©. 


Stw YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKTORT. 








EUROPEAN TOURS 


We offer very liberal inducements to organizers 
of little groups to join our parties. rite us 
about it now. Better than ever are our 1911 
season plans. 30 fine tours priced low with high 
class arrangements. Good Soteie, liberal drives 
and sights and proper leadership characterize 
Clark’s service. 

Send at once for our complete Booklet D. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal.” 





From the Educational Field 


The Department of Superin- 
tendence will meet at Mobile, 
Ala., Feb. 28, 24, 25. 

Supt. W. M. Davidson, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, is president 
of the Department. 


A Civic Creed 


The following creed is learned 
and recited by the pupils of the 
schools of Wausau, Wis.: 

“God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, and we are 
His children, brothers and sis- 
ters all. We are citizens of 
these United States, and we be- 
lieve that our flag stands for 
self-sacrifice for the good of all 
the people. We want, therefore, 
to be true citizens of our great 
city and we will show our love 
for her by our works. 

“Wausau does not ask us to 
die for her welfare; she asks us 
to live for her—so to live and so 
to act that her government may 
be pure, her officers honest, and 
that every corner of her terri- 
tory shall be a fit place to grow 
the best men and women to rule 
over her.” 








Graduating Speech on 
Cabbages 

Booker T. Washington in 
World’s Work: 

“One of our students in his 
commencement oration last 
May gave a description of how 
he planted and raised an acre of 
cabbages. Piled high upon the 
platform by his side were some 
of the largest and finest cab- 
bages that I have ever seen. He 
told how and where he had ob- 
tained the seed; he described his 
method of preparing and en- 
riching the soil, of working the 
land and harvesting the crop; 
and he summed up by giving 
the cost of the whole operation. 

“In the course of his account 
of this comparatively simple 
operation, this student had 
made use of much that he had 
learned in composition, gram- 
mar, mathematics, chemistry, 
and agriculture. He had not 


“merely woven into his narrative 


all these various elements that I 
have referred to, but he had 
given the audience (which was 
made up largely of colored 


farmers from the surrounding 
country) some useful and prac- 
tical information in regard to a 
subject which they understood 
and were interested in. I wish 
that anyone who does not believe 
it possible to make a subject like 
cabbages interesting in a com- 
mencement oration could have 
heard the hearty cheers which 
greeted the speaker when, at the 
close of his speech, he held up 
one of the largest cabbages on 
the platform for the audience to 
look at and admire. 

“As a matter of fact there is 
just as much that is interesting, 
strange, mysterious and wonder- 
ful; just as much to be learned 
that is edifying, broadening and 
refining in a cabbage as there is 
in a page of Latin. There is, 
however, this distinction: it will 
make very little difference to the 
world whether one negro boy 
more or less learns to construe 
a page of Latin. On the other 
hand, as soon as one negro boy 
has been taught to apply 
thought and study and ideas to 
the growing of cabbages, he has 
started a process which, if it 
goes on and continues, will 
eventually transform the whole 
face of things as they exist in 


the South to-day.” 


The above offers a strange 
contrast indeed to the usual 
commencement “oration.” It 
may be said, however, that it is 
better for a clear head to talk 
about cabbages than for a cab- 
bage head to talk about “The 
World and All it Contains.” 





A scheme for exchanging pro- 
fessors with other Western uni- 
versities has been worked out by 
Professor Grumann, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who be- 
lieves that it will result in a 
closer tie between the Missouri 
valley universities. According 
to the proposal, a Nebraska pro- 
fessor would address the stu- 
dents at the state universities 
of Kansas, Iowa and Missouri. 
Each of these schools would in 
turn send a member of its fac- 
ulty to Lincoln to speak to the 
Nebraska students. By exchang- 
ing with each other, all of the 
schools would hear one man 
from all the other faculties. 


* 
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N occasional phenomenal stenographer won’t 

build up a reputation for a business school. 

It’s high average efficiency among all your 
graduates that builds up the reputation of your 
school. 
@ Graduates from schools where the new Model 10 
Smith Premier is used average highest in efficiency— 
highest in speed and accuracy. They are brain work- 
ers—their hands only become a part of the machine. 
g You will turn out graduates of this caliber when 
your school is equipped with Model 10 Smith 
Premier Typewriters—and, further, you put your 
school in touch with our Employment Department. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 


“Remington Operator Wanted” 


Watch the ‘‘Help Wanted’’ advertisements 
in the daily papers and you will under- 
stand one reason why you should 


Learn the 
Remington 


The great mass of employers use Remington 
Typewriters, and of course they want Remington 
operators. That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. New York and Everywhere 




















WINTER VACATIONS 


FROM NEW YORK 
New Orleans Mardi GraS  pescey 20 u se. sz0 


Covers a journey through the South, and the chief festivities of the brilliant Mardi Gras including a seat in 


Grandstand for Parades and all expenses. 
ie 
Florida 


February 7 and 21 - += + + «= = : $50 
Three-Months Outing, March 7 
Special trains to and from Jacksonville on February Tours; to Jacksonville only on March Tour. Inde- 
pendent travel in Florida. 


Three-Day Tours. January 19, February 9, 23, March 16, 30, April 


Washington 13, 27, and May11 - - - $13.50, $15.00 or $16.00 


Covers all expenses for three days, including hotel accommodations, and visits to all prominent points of 


interest at the National Capital under personal escort. 
Ss 
Pinehurst February 10 - > - ° . > « - * - . $35 


Rate will cover hotel accommodations in Pinehurst for two and three-quarter days, and round-trip trans- 
portation good returning within eighteen days. A great outing among the pines. Golf, 
shooting and outdoor sports. 


Winter Excursion Tickets 


To all the leading winter resorts of the South and Southwest on sale daily. 








Two-Weeks Tours. 





Full particulars of the Winter Vacations may be obtained upon application to Ticket Agents, or D. N. Bell, A. G. P. A., Broad 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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AN UNCOMMON SPELLER 





Common Words Commonly Misspelled 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE, M. A. Ph. D., Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


Dr. Bruce Payne, after fourteen years’ experience as a teacher in high schools, colleges and summer 
1st. That spelling is a much more difficult subject than it is usu- 
2d. That students of high school training misspell a very large number of common words. 
3d. That the study of difficult or unusual words doesnot necessarily help one in the spelling of common 
words, and that it is far better to find out as nearly as possible what his frequent errors are, and restrict 
Acting upon these convictions, Dr. Payne invited five thousand teachers to 


schools, became convinced of three things: 
ally regarded. 


his study to overcoming these. 


send him a list of common words commonly misspelled by their students. 


a speller. 


For the high school and upper grammar grades. 


Let us tell you about it. 
120 Pages. 


Cloth. Price, 28 Cents. 


Out of these words he has built 










B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND 


ATLANTA 





DALLAS 






















The College President: 
Such rawness in a student is a 
shame, 
But lack of preparation is to 
blame. 


The High School Principal: 

Good Heavens! What crudity! 
The boy’s a fool; 

The fault, of course, is with the 

grammar school. 


That 


Who’s to Blame 


The Grammar Principal: 
Would that from such a dunce 
I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so un- 
prepared. 


The Primary Teacher: 
Poor - Kindergarten blockhead! 
And they call 
“Preparation!” 


than none at all. 


The Kindergarten Teacher: 
Never such a lack of training 
did I see! 
What sort of person can the 
mother be? 









The Mother: 
You stupid child! 


But then, 
you’re not to blame; 
Your father’s family are all the 


Worse 


. same. —Puck. 














































A Very Important Announcement 








A new three-book series of thoroughly graded 
and practical Sewing Books, carefully and com- 
pletely illustrated, for pupils and teachers, en- 
titled 


GOODWIN’S COURSE 
IN SEWING 


BY 
EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


- 








Your Problem is Now Solved 


You can now introduce graded instruction in 

Sewing in your schools, whether you employ a 

special supervisor of Domestic Science or not, 

and at a minimum of expense. The course is 

simple, well graded and practical. Tissue paper 

patterns accompany Books II. and IIL., free. 
Book I, 50 cts. Book II, 60 cts. 

Book III, 60 cts. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Frank D. Beattys & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH 3. TARR, B.S. F. G. 8. aA. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell 
University, 

AND 

, FRANK M. McMURRY, 


Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

First Book . $0.65 | Second Book $1.10 

pat 2. . .40 Pam 7 os 3 65 

se | Cia .50 Parti: 1s .65 


The old series of Geographies by these authors 
was a radical departure from the old style of 
school geographies. The new series, while retain- 
ing all the excellent and original features of the 
old books, marks a distinct advance in geography 
teaching. In short, the new books are based on 
the unique and thoroughly tested Tarr and 
McMurry plan, but they have been rewritten, 
brought down to date, enriched with a great quan- 
tity of new material, and supplied with new maps 
and many new illustrations, thus forming, practi- 
cally, a new series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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PLL MECALLE ATT) OMETER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability 
and the rapidity with which it can be used 
this apparatus will certainly appeal to spe- 
cialists, teachers, aurists, psychologists, 
Medical and Pension Examiners. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





East Africans Changing Their Apparel 

The British Government report on its African Soma- 
liland colony for 1909-1910 makes reference to the adop- 
tion by the natives of the more civilized dress and man- 
ners of living: 

“At the coast towns, where laborers and petty trad- 
ers from Aden congregate in anticipation of an expe- 
dition, many Somalis, discarding the tobe, which within 
the last twenty years has replaced the “kiran,” or tas- 
seled girdle of tanned skins, ostentatiously dress in 
Arab or semi-European garb and footgear, noticeably 
colored ‘fotas,’ or loin cloths, turbans, waistcoats, and 
hemp-soled shoes. In the endeavor to exhibit their civ- 
ilized equality with the Arab and Indian, a great num- 
ber have become addicted to smoking tobacco, a practice 
formerly confined to the Issa and Gadabursi tribesmen. 
How great is the change from the simplicity prevailing 
even in the year 1901 is apparent from the quantity 
and variety of miscellaneous goods and superfluities 
imported into the country. For instance, the umbrella, 
an anomaly alongside a camel caravan, is coming into 
general use, altho the Somali traveler, to avoid public 
ridicule, unfurls it only after leaving the precincts of 
the town, where its possession is associated with the 
class of native women who introduced the fashion. 
Blankets are now a necessity, whereas formerly the 
hard ground and the sleeper’s tobe wrapped round his 
body were considered adequate comfort and protection 
against any weather; to ignite a fire the ‘Madag,’ or 
tinder from the friction of two sticks, sufficed, but in 
these days the nomad requires kerosene oil and matches 
for the purpose.” 


New Educational Buildings for Brazil 

A message from the President of the Brazilian State 
of Sao Paulo to the legislature asks authority to con- 
tract for a loan of $3,000,000 gold for constructing 
new educational buildings. It calls attention to the 
fact that Santos, with a population of 50,000, possesses 
only one school building, and that Campinas, Ribeirao 
Preto, Jahu, Amparo, Piracicaba, Braganca, and others 
are in much the same situation. It is also intended 
to spend $150,000 gold on the establishment of a female 
institute for domestic arts and nursing, and a male in- 
stitute for teaching such manual crafts as painting, 
smithing, and masonry. The two latter schools are to 
be located in Sao Paulo city. 


The Chinese government plans to establish iron 
works in Shansi province, where there are large min- 
eral deposits. 


The directors of the London and River Plate Bank, 
the largest British banking institution in the Argen- 
tine Republe, have just declared an interim dividend 
of 8 per cent, free of income tax, for the half year 
(interim). This dividend is the same as that declared 
in 1909. 











The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play in a 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic Fessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

Primer. . 30C Second Reader . 42c. 


First Reader 36c. Mantal . . « SO. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and pa- 
triotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The need of Professor De Garmo’s work on “Ethical 
Training,” the third volume of his series on the “Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education,” is evidenced by the 
many daily accounts of old offences against the social 
order. It is essential that the youth be taught to ad- 
just their moral ideals to existing conditions. The 
first part of the book attempts to blaze a trail thru 
ethical theory, that the regulative principles of moral 
conduct may become clear and unmistakable to the 
young. That the completed possible utilization of the 
agencies for ethical training now available to and in 
the American high schools should be attempted is the 
sole animating ideal. Price, $1.00. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


We have been reading Mr. Dooley’s comments on 
people and conditions for several years now, with ever- 
increasing enjoyment. A number of the philosopher’s 
recent dissertations have been gathered into a volume 
of two hundred and thirty-odd pages, under the title 
“Mr. Dooley Says.” Those who have, and those who 
have not, read Mr. Dooley on woman suffrage, divorce, 
glory, Turkish politics, the Japanese scare, panics, and 
other “timely topics,” will enjoy having this book at 
hand. Whether in honor of the Dooley nationality, or 
because the blues are impossible with Mr. Dooley at 
hand, the book is bound in bright green cloth with a 
picture of Mr. Dooley in pure gilt on the cover. Price, 
$1.00. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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A “Historical French Reader,” by Felix Weill, of 
the College of the City of New York, consists of thirty 
selections for second-year reading. The original text 
has been preserved as far as possible; but the abridg- 
ment of the Chanson de Roland and the selection from 
Froissart have been rewritten in modern French, and 
the text has been shortened. Price, 40 cents. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York.) 


John Kendrick Bangs for text, and Grace G. Wieder- 
sein for illustration, is quite a combination, is it not? 
Yet it is what we have in “Molly and the Unwise- 
man Abroad.” As may be imagined, the book is in- 
tended for children, but written as it is in Mr. Bangs’ 
wittiest vein, one can see Little Daughter’s father and 
mother reading it aloud—just to amuse Little Daugh- 
ter, you know—or picking the book up for a few min- 
utes—which will lengthen into as many hours as may 
be necessary to read from cover to cover—after Little 
Daughter is in bed. Mollie’s visit abroad is genuine all 
right, but her sightseeing and adventures are told in 
most refreshing style. A worth-while Christmas book. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


“A Modern Dictionary of the English Language,” a 
single volunie of 764 pages, is especially fitted for pu- 
pils’ and desk use. The words are syllabled and are 
printed in black type. The definitions, tho brief, are 
clear. Derivations and synonyms are general. (The 
Maemillan Company, New York.) 





Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History 
By DAVID H. MONTGOMERY 


REVISED EDITION 





A textbook classic 

More widely used than any other United States his- 
tory 

The standard for accuracy wherever United States 
history is taught 


\ 


i 
i 
List Price $1.00 \ 


Simple, but striking in style, and of intense interest 

It is written better, illustrated better, and manufac- 
tured better than any other textbook on Ameri- 
can history 


In a revised edition, which has already been adopted by many schools all over the country, it represents 
the highest standard of textbook excellence in scholarship, practicality and manufacture. 
Some distinguishing characteristics of the new edition are: 


1, ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 

The book has been to a great extent rewritten, set in 
new type, furnished with new illustrations and new maps, 
and printed on different paper. 
2. FACTS GROUPED 

The facts relating to a number of important points— 
such as the cotton gin with cotton manufacture, the railway, 
telegraph, immigration, civil-service reform, etc.—have been 
so grouped about the main topic that the pupil will now be 
able to grasp the entire subject at once. 
3. SPECIAL REFERENCES 


Special references to standard works, such as may be 
obtained in any ordinary library, have been inserted at the 
bottom of the page at the beginning of every new chapter. 
In addition, the classified list of books in the original edition 


has been retained.in the supplement. 


4. CROSS REFERENCES 
The number of cross references has been greatly in- 


GINN AND 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





creased. These have been inclosed in parentheses and trans- 
ferred from the bottom of the page to the text itself. 


5. MAP REFERENCES 


A large number of map references throughout the text 
impart a definite knowledge of historical events. 


6. TABLE OF DATES 


Prefixed to the history and facing the opening page is 
a Table of Leading Dates. On the other hand, dates in 
parentheses are freely inserted throughout the text to enable 
the pupil to follow the chronological order of events. 
few of the most important are left uninclosed in order to 
emphasize them. 


7, PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


The index includes numerous dates, and a pronouncing 
vocabulary of all the difficult proper names occurring in the 
text has been included. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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“The New Christmas Book,” edited by Jos. C. Sinde- 
lar, is a new and excellent book of recitations, dia- 
logues, plays and exercises, drills, songs, tableaux, 
pantomimes, quotations, interesting facts often desired 
and invariably difficult to find, and the novel entertain- 
ment: “A Living Christmas Magazine.” The mat- 
ter is largely new, much of it having been written es- 
pecially for this book, and has been carefully classified. 
Price, 30 cents. (A. Flanagan Company, Chicago.) 


Years of service in supervision of the schools of 
New York City have convinced Dr. Frank R. Rix of 
the need of a practical manual treating of the train- 
ing of the child voice. The results of his experience 
he has embodied in “Voice Training for School Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Rix has found that the class teacher, with 
the help and supervision of a special teacher, can ob- 
tain satisfactory results in the training of children’s 
voices. “Voice Training for School Children” will tefl 
her how. (The A. S. Barnes Company, New York.) 


“Grasshopper Green’s Garden,” “the story of some 
wonderful little lives,” is a nature reader for element- 
ary schools, by Julia Augusta-Schwartz. The stories in- 
clude those of the grasshopper, the earthworm, the mos- 
quito, fly, spider, ant and bee. Price, 60 cents. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Fanciful Flower Tales,” by Madge A. Brigham, is a 
new book by the author of “Stories of Mother Goose 
Village.” Kindergartners and primary teachers will 
only need to know this to want the new book. The sto- 
ries are quite as charming and quite as instructive as 
those which have been published previously. Price, 50 
cents. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 
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In his charming book of stories for children entitled 
“Old Mother West Wind,” Thornton W. Burgess has 
personified the winds and the various small animals. 
Old Mother West Wind came down from the purple 
hills in the golden light of the morning, opened a bag 
in which were all her children, the merry little breezes, 
and let them loose, and they began to spin around for 
very joy; and then the merry little breezes and Johnny 
Chuck, and Grandfather Frog, and Mrs. Redwing, and 
Billy Mink, and Reddy Fox, and the others all played 
together. The illustrations by George Kerr are as good 
as the stories, and the book will delight every little 
child. Price, $1.00. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Two new volumes of the charming “Little People 
Everywhere” series are “Gerda in Sweden” and “Betty 
in Canada.” These books are geographical readers in 
the form of stories, by Etta Blaisdell McDonald and 
Julia Dalrymple. And they are not stupid, tiresome 
geographies with a sugar coating of story, but real live 
stories of child life in the countries described. How 
much children enjoy these “little people” tales is at- 
tested by the many who have read the volumes pre- 
viously issued. Price, 60 cents per volume. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“The Rout of the Foreigner,” by Gulielma Zollinger, 
is a tale of old England, in the days succeeding the 
death of King John, in the thirteenth century. Boys 
and girls always enjoy a good story all the better for 
having a historical basis or background. Not only 
will those who have studied English history enjoy this 
book, but all young people. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 








producing the best in womanhood. 
of government DEPENDS ON THIS. 
to assist all School Boards. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


all School Boards. 





TO OUR MANY PATRONS ALL OVER THE U. 5S. 


We wish to thank you for your support in closing 
our 28TH YEAR of dealings with Free Text Book 
School Boards, 
We established ‘‘One Price'' because we felt the 
Cost of Educating a child should not depend on 
the accident of where the child was born, a 
large city—(ordering large quantities,) or a 
small Country town. 
this plan because we NEVER adulterated our PURE 
LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS with cheap ingredients. 
for the Cause of Education and hope to do more, as we believe it is 
the greatest Cause before the people for educating good voters and 
The future of our republican form 
We furnish THE BEST, we honestly try 


Wishing you a Happy New Year for 1911, we are 
Yours Cordially 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


P.S.—We have some new articles for 1911 whichwill be of advantage to 


Springfield, Mass. 


the LARGEST IN our HISTORY! 


We lost money 10 YEARS on 


We have done much 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens : 


I. 





‘Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 


and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 





Worxs: CAMDEN,N. J. 

















Something New in Drawing Studies 


A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 


PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 


80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 
RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy. Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with adel tant tock, 
are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 
° tions in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $3.00. 40 rocks 

with oninee fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates for 
$3.50. Send for circulars, 


























“ 
% A GRADED COURSE IN” 

¥ ez 

© Mechanical Drawing 
: : Grammar Schools 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
































Meetings to Come 

Jan. 12-14.—National Civic 
Federation, in New York City. 

Feb. 14-15.—Wisconsin Coun- 
try Life Conference, at Madison. 

Feb. 15-17.—Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 23, 24, 25—Department 
of Superintendence, NE.A., Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 

July 8-14—National Educa- 
tional Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 





Nineteen Eleven— Your 
Year 

Mr. E. D. Foster, of the In- 
terstate School of Correspond- 
lence, has made a very strong 
|appeal to the ambitious young 
men and women of this country, 
looking to their progress during 
the year just beginning. It is 
| well worth repeating in these 
| columns, and we hope its timely 
egg may bring enthusi- 





astic response: 

“A new year—one more op- 
|portunity —twelve months in 
| which to put yourself ahead of 
| any vantage ground held in the 
| past—fifty-two weeks in which 
|to bring some of those ambitious 
'dreams to glowing, profitable, 
satisfying realities. 

“Nineteen Eleven—with Nine- 
teen Twelve following close! 
|The new year is yours, and you 
should make the most of it. 
Much work and some play, but 
more work than during 1910, 
will be a good resolution. Out- 
side of the hours of solid work 
and the period of play, there is 
much time aimlessly spent. It 
profits you nothing, either in 
labor or in healthy sport. Use 
a little of it wisely; there will 
yet remain too many idle hours. 

“Getting things done is a mat- 
ter of first getting things start- 
ed. Let us show you during 
1911 how to make some of that - 
spare time exceedingly valu- 
able.” 





The World’s Work offers 
prizes of $150 and $100 respec- 
tively for the best article and 
the next best article on “The 
Boy of To-morrow: What the 
School Will Do for Him.” 

Like prizes are offered for 
the best and next best articles 
on “The Girl of To-morrow: 





EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. | 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘Every school in 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal.” 


What the School Will Do for 
the United | Her.” 
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A Page of Holiday Book Notes 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards’ versatility is well known. 
Her latest juvenile, “A Happy Little Time,” is one of 
the most attractive children’s books published in years. 
Little Betty and the happy time she had during her 
convalescence will appeal as strongly to mothers as to 
the little ones, and will appeal all the more on ac- 
count of its being such a real story. Price, $1.25. 
(Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 

A charming edition of Whittier’s “Snow Bound” 
has been brought out by The Abbey Press. It forms 
one of the Abbey classics. The poem is printed on 
tinted paper, in beautiful type, the book is bound in 
brown and is enclosed in a brown cover. It is well 
fitted as an inexpensive gift book. (The Abbey Press, 
Chicago.) 

New volumes of the McClurg series of “Life Stories 
for Young People” include sketches of “Charlemagne,” 
“Eugenie, Empress of the French,” “Queen Marie So- 
phia of Naples,’ and “Prince Eugene.” The narra- 
tives are translated from the German by George P. 
Upton; they are intensely interesting to teachers, to 
students of European history, and for libraries. Price, 
50 cents per volume. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

“The Golden Hour” is a treasure-house of stories 
and poems, gathered from all sources by Prudence 
Lewis, for use in connection with opening exercises. 
The selections were chosen with a view to their ethical 
value, as well as their literary value. The author gives 
practical suggestions to the teacher as to how to use 
the material. The book is heartily recommended as 
unusually valuable. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis.) 

“Billy in Camp” consists of further adventures of 
Billy To-morrow. The young man not only tastes, in 
the present volume, the joys of camping in the woods, 
but he solves a mystery and is called upon to face 
some circumstances that still further call out the best 
of his growing manhood. Sarah Pratt Carr is the au- 
thor of the series. Price, $1.25. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago.) 


Some Penn Publishing Co. Books 


The holiday books brought out this season by the 
Penn Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, form a most at- 
tractive series. The books published by this house im- 
prove in both content and makeup, from year to year. 
The books for young people, in 1910, certainly take 
place with the very best work of the oldest publishing 
houses. Here are a few of the titles: 

“Grandpa’s Little Girls’ House-Boat Party,” by Alice 
Turner Curtis, the fourth in the “Grandpa’s Little 
Girls’” series.. In this volume the children camp out, 
play Indians, fall overboard, and have a fine time gen- 
erally. 

“The Admiral’s Little Housekeeper,” by Elizabeth 
Lincoln Gould, is the story of little Nancy Beaumont, 
who takes care of her grandfather, the Admiral, while 
old Aunt Sylvia, the colored mammy, takes care of her. 

“A Senior Quarter-Back,” by Truxton Hare, a splen- 
did football story for boys from twelve to seventeen 
years of age. 
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“Peggy Owen, Patriot,” by Lucy Foster Madison, 
relates the adventures of a Philadelphia girl of Revo- 
lutionary days, whose father was in the American 
army. She is captured and taken to New York, but 
after very exciting adventures she reaches home once 
more. A fine story for young people studying United 
States history to read. 

“Glenloch Girls Abroad,” by Grace M. Remick, shows 
how a healthy American girl can and does have a good 
time, even among strangers in a foreign land. 

“Captain of the School Team,” by John Prescott Earl, 
is another boy’s story. Bob Farrar, captain of the 
eleven, has a hard problem on his hands to beat Con- 
way, the rival school—but of course he wins. How, the 
boys will enjoy reading. 

“The Rambler Club in the Mountains,” by F. Crispin 
Sheppard, is full of lively, wholesome adventure for 
boys, youngsters who enjoy reading how other boys 
have managed when roughing it. “The Rambler Club’s 
Winter Camp” is another new book of the same series. 

“The Young Continentals at Bunker Hill,” by.John T. 
McIntyre, is another tale with historic background. It 
is the fourth volume of the popular “Young Continen- 
tals” series. 

“A Little Princess of the Pines,” by Aileen Cleveland 
Higgins, is the story in which the “Little Princess of 
Tonopah” carries herself as an heiress. Young folks 
who have become acquainted with Jean Kingsley will 
welcome especially this story of her further adventures. 

“A Freshman Co-Ed,” by Alice Louise Lee, is the 
healthful story of a sweet, brave, loyal American girl. 

“The Cruise of the Sally D,” by James Otis, is a fine 
story for boys. The youngsters who went on the cruise 
had a great time themselves, and the boys who read 
about it all will enjoy it equally well. 

The girls who have absorbed with ever-increasing 
delight the Betty Wales books, by Margaret Wade, will 
not be disappointed in the volume for this year, “Betty 
Wales on the Campus.” Betty, now the Secretary of 
the Students’ Aid Committee at the college, lives in the 
dormitory, where she shares the jolly companionship of 
college friends. 

“An Annapolis First Classman,’ by Lieut-Com. 
Edward L. Beach, of the U. S. Navy, is the story of a 
“three-striper,” by one who knows Annapolis life thru 
and thru, and who knows how to interest boys in his 
stories of that life. The book is intended for boys from 
eleven to sixteen years of age. 

“A U. S. Midshipman in the Philippines,” by Lieut.- 
Com. Yates Stirling, Jr., of the U. S. Navy, is an excel- 
lent picture of life in the Philippines, and of Philippine 
character and warfare. 

“Letty and the Twins,” by Helen Sherman Griffith, 
is the story of a little girl who, because of her mother’s 
illness, became a member of a circus troupe and joined 
them in their performances at a summer resort. The 
book is just right for the ten-year-old girl. 

Everybody loves Felicia, and all who have known 
the previous books about her will welcome the latest, 
“Felicia Visits.” Elizabeth Lincoln Gould long since 
mastered the art of writing first-rate stories for girls, 
and this one is sure to be enjoyed. 

“Ashton-Kirk, Investigator,” is a healthy story of 
mystery, and a good one. All who have caught the 


never-ending fascination of the so-called “detective 
story” will appreciate this book. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








TEACHERS' 
AGEs CF 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
GF o 8 C Or. Were) 


BREWER 


BLISHED 22 YEA 
OSITIONS FALLED. 7 


su 








31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 


Kcllogg’s Agcncy 


AN AGENCY 
each: 1 AL 
iatismore Or RECOMMENDS 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
RIGHT NO sudden and unexpected vacancies. These 

calls come from Public Schools, Private 


Schools, Colleges and Normal Schools. If you are not satisfactorily 
located write us. For a short time we offer special terms. Twenty- 
sixth year. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 





we are having calls for teachers daily to fill 











The TWENTIETH YEAR acmeaiaih 
17 East | 
Clark =o oe Ol Nod Gm lel lias | VAN BUREN ST. 
3 

Teachers EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- NORTHWESTERN 

MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 
Agency Tmolehes waned, © Vann, F-Rene Relen, bak, 8°) BOISE, IDAHO 

COMPETENT TEACHERS 


























The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 203 Michigan Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Manager 


TEACHERS’ 
——-H. E. REED, 
637-641 University Block, 
Syracuse is an ay eg center. We have exceptional facilities for 


registering and placing teachers. 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency oe test 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, 


Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


AGENCY 














SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE 


ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 





BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


We have calls for teachers every week | 


Replying to numerous inquir- 
ies for a sharpener for DIX- 
|ON’S BEGINNERS’ PENCIL, 
ithe JOSEPH DIXON CRU- 
| CIBLE COMPANY has given a 
| severe test to the Roneo Pencil 
| Sharpener, now put on the mar- 
ket by the Roneo Company, 
No. 369 Broadway, New York 
City, and advertised generally 
| through the trade papers. The 
Company is particularly pleased 
| with its ability to sharpen pen- 
cils of large diameter. 

Schools having adopted the 
DIXON’S BEGINNERS’ PEN- 
CILS, can rely upon this ma- 
chine to sharpen that special di- 
ameter with perfect ease and 
accuracy. As the cutters are 
guaranteed for a year and then 
can be readily and cheaply 
sharpened or replaced, it should 
be a valuable addition to the 
school room. 


The Spirit of Winter 


The Spirit of Winter is with 
us, making its presence known 
in many different ways—some- 
times by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes 
by driving winds and blinding 
storms. To many people it seems 
to take a delight in making bad 
things worse, for rheumatism 
| twists harder, twinges sharper, 
catarrh becomes more annoying, 
and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and ag- 
gravated. There is not much 
poetry in this, but there is 


| truth, and it is a wonder that 
|more people don’t get rid of 


|these ailments. 


The medicine 


| that cures them—Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla—is easily obtained and 
there is abundant proof that its 
|cures are radical and perma- 
‘nent. 


Janus 


The poet makes January say: 
“Janus am I, oldest of poten- 


| tates.” Why not make this 
month say: Patron am I of 
Rheumatism, which I make 


Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave | 
-— painful; of Catarrh, which 


make more annoying; of 
Scrofula, which I develop with 
| all its sores, inflammations and 
eruptions? 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla can be 


Syracuse, N. Y relied upon to cure these dis- 


| eases, 


radically and perma- 
nently, and so there is no good 
excuse for suffering from them. 





The Big Policeman 


| Salute the big policeman, 


er. 


That’s but his due. 
Beautiful his costume, 
New his suit of blue. 


‘He stands there like a statue 


363 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 


On the avenue,— 
The very cats for miles around 
Are all afraid to mew. 
—Selected. 
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Anaemic Pupils Grow Fat | 


A gain of a pound a day is 
the record made by the children 
of the anemic class established 
three weeks ago by the Orange, 
N. J., Board of Education, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr. 
Katherine Porter, medical in- 
spector for the schools. The 
class now numbers fourteen and 
will be increased after January 
lst to eighteen. The children 
are not taught out of doors, 
but in a large room in which 
there are numerous windows, 
all kept wide open thruout the 
session. In every other feature 
the work is the same as that of 
an outdoor class. 

The board established a class 
for children threatened with tu- 
berculosis some time ago, and 
with that problem disposed of it 
became necessary to provide for 
the children who are not well 
enough nourished to insure their 
full development. They get to 
school at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and the session lasts until 
10:30, with interruptions for 
breathing exercises and a little 
play. Then they get hot por- 
ridge or milk and eggs and 
after that they are at work 
again until noon. The midday 
meal is served in the school- 
room at the expense of the 
Board of Education. The chil- 
dren then work until 3 o’clock, 
when they are sent home com- 
forted with cocoa, porridge or 
milk, with plenty of bread and 
butter on the side. 


Nobles at School 


Eton, the famous _ public 
school for the sons of English 
families, has more than the 
usual number of titled pupils 
for the term which has just 
commenced. In addition to two 
princes, George of Teck and a 
son of the king of Siam, sixteen 
peers or heirs to peerages fig- 
ure on the school list, including 


(Continued on page iv) 


Rest and Health t0 Mother and child 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE _ TEETHING, 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for DIARRHGA. It is absolutely 
harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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The best advice that can be 
given is: To keep in health, 
be careful of your diet, keep 
your digestive tract clean 
and stop worrying. You can 
snap your fingers at disease 
and cast your troubles to 
the wind. 


will help you wonderfully. Their gentle action on the 
stomach, kidneys and liver, will purge the body of impur- 
ities, strengthen the organs, improve the blood and tone-up 
the entire system. They are mild and gentle in their action, 
and easy to take. For generations they have been, and still 


Are Favorites 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Every woman who values good health should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,aisioeve matiea 
° free toany address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
uestion Books. Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
erit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number, Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Vises, T 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

rices. 
F. Sheldon & Ce. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. P 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. 
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Rheumatism 


ts a Constitutional Disease 


It manifests itself in lecal aches and 
pains—inflamed joints and stiff muscles— 
but cannot be cured by local applications. 

It requires constitutional treatment, and 
the best is a course of the great blood 
purifying and tonic medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which corrects the acid condition of the | 


blood and builds up the whole system. 
In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1 


=: Todd Adjustable 


Hand Looms Improved 


THE TODD ADJUSTABLE HAND LOOM 


NO.2IMPROVED OTHER PATS.PENDING 
PAT. JUY-29-0. DE JUME-18-08 








©: 











LOOM No. 2 





J Adjustable in Length and 
Width 


Send for Circulars 


Tested 
Original 
Durable 
Dependable 























J 


Hardwood, Four Styles, Double Lock Corners, 
Nailed and Glued 


Basketry and Construction Work 
Supplies 


Books on Hand Work 


Send for samples of New Strong Rug Yarn 
made exclusively for our school trade 


TODD & TODD, 319 6th Street, S. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Weaving, 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 


A professional school, 


tion. 
lege graduates and teachers of experience | 
for a broad study of educational prob- , 
lems. 


methods of teaching, school administra- 
tion, domestic art, music, etc. Fall semes- 
ter begins September 24th. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on ap- 
plication. 


on a graduate | 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- | 
Furnishes unusual facilities to col- | 


| 
three sons of dukes, one of a 
|marquis and 


eleven sons of 
earls. These boys are either 
owners of or heirs to fifty-three 
titles of peerage, ranging from 
baron to duke, and if they live 
they will own about 680,000 
acres, with forty-two castles 
and manors in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 


Farming by Mail 

Our readers will be interested 
in the American Farmers’ 
School, located at 38 Winn 
Bldg., Minneapolis. The espe- 
cially interesting feature for the 
teachers is that in addition to 
\offering practical courses to ac- 
tual farmers, a special Teach- 
ers’ Course in Agriculture has 


‘been prepared, enabling teachers 


to fit themselves in this impor- 
tant line without giving up their 
regular work or going away to 
school. 

The faculty is exceptionally 
strong,—every member having 
been chosen for his special fit- 
ness for the work he has to do. 
To make up the faculty, the 
very best specialists have been 
chosen from the best Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Farm Journals, 
Experiment Stations, and the 
Department of Agriculture of 
the United States. 

Certainly agricultural lines 
present wonderful opportunities 
not only to the farmers but to 
those who prepare themselves to 


‘teach practical scientific agricul- 


ture. We _ extend our _ best 
wishes to the American Farm- 
ers’ School and call our readers’ 
attention to their announce- 
ment on another page of this 
issue. 

We would advise teachers and 
others interested in the teaching 
of Agriculture to send for the 
free pamphlet “How to Make 
the Farm Pay More,” published 
by The American Farmers’ 
School. 


Specialist in Higher 


Education 


Kendric Charles Babcock, for- 
merly president of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, has been named 
s Specialist in Higher Educa- 


Offers fifty-three courses in psy- | the U d States Bu- 
chology, philosophy, history of education, ion in the Unite ae aie 


reau of Education, to fill the 


| position created by the present 
|Congress at 


its last session. 
Doctor Babcock is a graduate of 


|the University of Minnesota, 
iclass of 1889, and received the 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Fa.D. Dean | degree of Ph.D. from Harvard 





Connecticut, New Haven, 807 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

Two years’ course in educational, medicinal and recreative 
nastics, fitting for teaching, physical training and | 

— Scams work. New 

Summer session. Catalogue. 


boathouse and athletic field | 


{Minnesota 1890-94, and assist- 


| University in 1896. He taught 
|in the country schools of New 
| York before going to college; 


| was_ instructor in history and 


English in the University of 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


for coughs and voice have been used for over 
half a century by prominent singers, clergymen, 
and all public speakers. Universally recognized 
as the beston themarket.. Absolutely harmless, 
Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 


study AGRICULTURE | 


At home and raped to teach y Make _— time 
count. Let us raise your Agricultural 
awakening comands higher palncton Remo We 
Eeere you. Faculty—experts of best Agr. Uol- 

eges who know agriculture and how to teach it. 
Rural, graded, H. 8., Supt’s Course. At least get 


38 Winn Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 











CLASS LUMS $5 cs 


AND BADGES For COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 


figures, one or two colors of “wy 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 
Sliver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 - ag ‘dena for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send ides or estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 478 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ant professor of American his- 
tory and political science in the 
University of California 1896- 
1902. He has been president of 
the University of Arizona and 
professor of history in that in- 
stitution for the past seven 
years. 


The Flag 


“ With its Red for love, and its 
White for law, 
And its Blue for the hope that 
our fathers saw, 
Of a larger liberty.” 


Safe is the freedom we cher- 
ish— 
Safe is the rule of the right! 
Children will hold it and guard 
it— 
Liberty’s beacon of light!” 


Peace blesses all our happy 
land, 
One flag from lake to sea. 
Great God! each loyal heart and 
hand, 
And voice is praising Thee. 
—Kent. 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 





